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EVENING TOILETTE. 


TPNHIS graceful toilette is of maize-colored faille 

with a tulle over-skirt of the same color, 
trimmed with strawberry vines, bearing flowers, 
The corsage is a plastron 
basque with fan-shaped seams. 
crape pleating is in the square neck and short 


fruit, and foliage. 


sleeves; a cluster of 
strawberry blossoms and 
fruit in the centre. The 
tablier is of tulle pleat- 
ings held down in front 
and at the top and bot- 
tom, while a cascade of 
wide maize ribbon loops 
falls down the back on 
the train. The trim- 
mings on the skirt are 
tulle flounces and puffs, 
Velvet dog-collar, with 
ruby and gold pendant 
to match ear-rings and 
bracelet. Chatelaine coif- 
fure with clusters of 
strawberry blossoms, 





GLASS FINGER. 

PLATES AND PAN. 
ELS FOR DOORS 

AND TABLES, 
N ANY of our readers 
a have doubtless ob- 
served the elegant deco- 
rations on glass employed 
for handsome signs and 
similar purposes, show- 
ing masses of brilliant 
coloring and elaborate 
patterns in bright and 
dead gold. This superb 
ornamentation is not con- 
fined entirely to the use 
just named, but may be 
applied in various ways 
to the interior decora- 
tion of dwellings; and 
elaborate as the work 
may be, it is by no means 
difficult or costly. 

Plate or even heavy 
glass thus embellished 
may be used for screens 
in the lower part of win- 
dows, finger - plates or 
guards for inside doors, 
panels for pilasters, tops 
for tables, chess stands, 
tiles, or even hung as 
plaques or for mural dec- 
oration, forming hand- 
some borders around fire- 
places, ete. It is some- 
times applied on panels 
for sideboards, cabinets, 
and little wall cupboards, 
for which it is admirably 
adapted, provided the 
piece of furniture is not 
liable to be broken. 

The first step in this 
work .is to obtain the 
plate of glass cut into 
proper form; for in- 
stance, as a simple be- 
ginning, one of a set of 
finger-plates for protect- 
ing the doors from soil 
from the’ hands. The 
form and size, of course, 
depend upon circum. 
stances; but a plate 
about twelve inches long 
and five or six wide, cut 
into curved lines at top 
and bottom, ending in 
narrow rounded points, 
is the usual and a very 
good size and_ shape. 
Upon this we will sketch 
a design. In embossing 
upon glass it is necessary 
thas all those parts not 
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to be acted upon—that is, left transparent— 
should be covered with some substance capable 
of resisting the acid; the best material is Bruns- 
wick-black—a preparation of asphaltum, sold at 
the art stores. Taking an appropriate design, 
such as an antique jar, that will form a fitting 
object for the lower point of the plate, sketch it 
upon paper; then from it let spring a stiff, con- 


Maize-colored 


ventional, and impossible-looking plant—a long 
straight stem in the centre, with two side ones 
rising from it, branched out and in, until cross- 
ed twice over the main one; in the two ovals 
thus made, circular flowers, and on the side stems 
a series of drooping but stiff leaves, the upper 
point filled with a third and larger flower on the 
end of the stem: quaint productions that are seen 
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on many ancient works of art, and can easily be 
obtained, will answer. 
which this is sketched beneath the glass, com- 
mence, and with a camel’s-hair pencil paint every 
part of the design intended to be transparent 
with Brunswick-black, bearing in mind that all 
parts not touched with the paint will be acted 
upon by the fluoric acid. 


Placing the paper on 


The design thus pre 
pared, the reverse side 
and edges of the glass 
might better be painted 
with a good coat of bees- 
wax and tallow, in order 
to insure their safety. 
The only known chem- 
ical which will act upon 
glass, viz., fluorie acid, 
is to be obtained in a 
gutta-percha bottle ; and 
a tray, covered with a 
heavy coating of the melt- 
ed bees-wax and tallow, 
receiving the plate, turn- 
ed face up, the acid is 
carefully poured upon 
it, remaining two hours, 
more or less. By dab- 
bing and stirring the fluid 
with @ little pad of raw 
cotton fastened on a 
stick, the action is facil- 
itated, but the hands 
should first be well oiled, 
lest the acid should in- 
jure them, and it is as 
well to perform the oper- 
ation out-of-doors. After 
eating as deeply as de- 
sired for the light parts, 
pour off the acid, wipe or 
brush out the design, and 
paint over those parts in- 
tended to be fine, delicate 
strokes with Brunswick- 
black, and again pouring 
in the acid, allow it to 
operate on the 
parts which are intended 
to be dark in the design. 
Fo instance, the ste ms, 


edges of the leaves, parts 


heav y 


of each flower petal, and 
a narrow line around the 
edge of the whok pl ite, 
as well as the upper rim 
of the urn or vase, are to 
be first acted upon ; then 
these are to be painted 
red, and the broad- 
er lines and spots are to 
Then the 


or cove 


be worked. 


whole is to be carefully 
cleansed by holding the 
panel before the fire, 
which will dissolve the 


grease and wax, and the 
Brunswick-black 
removed by washing with 
turpentine and a soft 
brush or bit of rag. The 
work will now look like 
To fin- 
ish it in gold and colors, 
however, first, 
to put on the gold by 


can be 


embossed glass 


require 8, 





means of water-gildi 
thus: boil a pinch of 
shred isinglass in half a 


pint of water, and with 
this paint in all the etch- 
ed parts of the glass, let 
ting it remain a moment, 
then covering with tiny 
strips of leaf gold, o1 
paint the lines in with 
the liquid or shell gold, 
or cover with the powder, 
as preferred. As the so 
lution of isinglass dries, 
the gold will begin to 
shine ; then press it down 
gently, and it will be 
found that the delicate 
lines are in dead and 
the deep shades in bright 
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gold. After the gilding has been finished, an out- 
line should be drawn round the inner edge of the 
band of gold forming the border, with black 
powdered cclor rubbed up with a little white var- 
nish, Then finish by putting on the ground, 
which may be varied to suit the tints of the 
room. A clear bright blue is charming with the 
gold, but black, buff, gray, and white are alike 
beautiful. 

If used for a chess table, a rich and superb ef- 
fect is produced by making the alternate blocks 
of dark and light blue, dead and bright gold. 
The design in the light squares will be embossed, 
and thus shown in dead gold; but in the dark 
squares the.ornamental parts must first be pen- 
ciied in light blue (a mixture of ultramarine and 
flake-white), and allowed to dry, after which the 
whole square is to be covered with pure ultra- 
marine. If desired, however, the blue squares 
may be embossed, and the light color applied to 
the embossed parts ; but this is laborious. When 
finished, such a top set in the centre of a wood- 
en slab, with a neat moulding around the edge, 
produces a beautiful effect. 
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Yar Cut Paper Patterns of the Creedmoor 
Polonaise Walking Suit ; English Walking Fack- 
et, Long Round Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt ; 
and Sacque Dolman and Trimmed Fan-trained 
Skirt, illustrated on pages 668 and 669 of the pres- 
ent Number, are now ready, and will be sent by 
the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for each entire suit. 














tae Our next Number will contain an ex- 
ceptionally rich variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Fall and Winter Wrappings of all kinds ; Suits 
for Boys and Girls from 7 to 17 Years old; La- 
dies House and Street Dresses; Embroidered 
Chairs ; Music Stands ; Sofa Pillows ; Embroid- 
ery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





0 The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY or October 13 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, entitled “ Cloister Life—Outside 
the Refectory Door at Dinner-Time,” a number 
of interesting African sketches, and a page of il- 
lustrations of life in Manitoba. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will de is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 20. 





SOCIAL USAGES AT 
WASHINGTON. 


7E are in the habit of declaring that 
the question of rank in this country 
is one of petty absurdity. Arbitrarily and 
theoretically there is no such thing: we 
are all democrats together: the President 
himself is but one of the oi polloi. But 
when it comes to plain fact, it must be ad- 
mitted that one does not address the head 
of a nation, of a vast empire, on terms of 
precise equality. He is only a man, to be 
sure; but he is the representative of forty 
millions of men, he is the dispenser of many 
million dollars’ worth of patronage; and 
something of that divinity which doth 
hedge a king surrounds him, something of 
the aura that necessarily attends the ex- 
pression of the divine right of the people’s 
will. Absolutely, then, the President, as a 
President, takes pre-eminent rank. Of 
course, socially speaking, the President’s 
wife is the President’s other self. 

Next to the President, the Vice-President 
and the Speaker of the House, as his suc- 
cessors and heirs- apparent, stand in the 
place of honor. Following these are the 
Senators, as the exponents of the sovereign- 
ties of the various States, rulers, or the rep- 
resentatives of rulers, of commonwealths 
themselves. After that nearly all is a mat- 
ter of prejudice; but it is customary to 
consider cabinet officers, foreign embassa- 
dors, justices of the Supreme Court, the 
general and admiral, and the Representa- 
tives, as ranking in the order named; and 
their wives are called upon, or are expected 
to call, and in general entreated accordingly. 

The part that the foreigners of the dip- 
lomatie corps play is a little peculiar. As 


themselves also representing great sover- 
eignties, deference is due to them; yet the 
representative of a foreign power, desiring 
audience of another power, necessarily seeks 
that power, as the Queen of Sheba sought 
SOLOMON and came into his presence; and 
thus the first call is held to be due from the 





foreign ladies and gentlemen upon the fami- 
ly of the President, his ors, and min- 
isters, and upon those of the Senators. This, 
however, is not despotic; knowing that it 
is expected, and being diplomatic in some- 
thing more than in name, the members of 
the legations usually conform to the custom, 
and leave the first cards; but often the la- 
dies of the officials, considering them as 
guests, waive ceremony, treat them as such, 
and themselves make the first call. Among 
all others in Washington, unless you belong 
to the family of some one of the officials, if 
you wish for their acquaintance, you will 
have to make the advances. 

Such rank and pre-eminence as this 
amounts to is seen only in the matter of vis- 
its and dinners and upon great state occa- 
sions, such as the New-Year’s reception of the 
diplomatic corps and others, a Senator at 
dinner ranking a foreign embassador, and 
that member of the legations who has been 
longest resident in this country being con- 
sidered the dean of the corps, and ranking 
all the rest, his wife being the doyenne, and 
having corresponding precedence. That is 
to say, this rank confers no other privilege 
than that of receiving the first visit instead 
of making it, and of being handed out to 
dinner first by the host, or if only of second 
place, by the gentleman of the company of 
second distinction, and he of first distinction 
waiting on the hostess, and the host himself; 
being always the superior in his own house, 
taking out the chief lady. Yet all this is 
merely official: in actual life the foreign 
society takes an unoflicial pre-eminence; to 
know its members is a distinction for which 
many strive, and one is elegant and in style 
and altogether socially aw fait in the pro- 
portion of one’s intimacy there. For the 
use of the members of the diplomatic corps a 
private box, as it might be called, a section 
of the galleries, is politely railed off, with 
its own private entrance, and more comfort- 
ably cushioned, in the Senate-Chamber and 
the House of Representatives ; otherwise 
they have no more privileges—except that 
of importing without duty—than all in the 
city possess: the Patent-Office, the Smith- 
sonian, the Dead-letter Office, the Corcoran 
Gallery, being open to them only as to all 
others, and the same is the case with the 
Botanical Gardens and government green- 
houses. The President’s greenhouses are 
his own, and no one enters them except at 
his invitation; the others are open upon 
certain days to all; and to every member 
of Congress during the session is allowed a 
parcel of bulbs, roots, plants, and seeds, to- 
gether with some flowers. Of these they 
can, if they will, delegate others to be the 
recipients; but the liberty has been so much 
abused that it is of late more carefully look- 
ed after. One of the committees of Con- 
gress has an oversight of the gardens, and 
from its members many favors of the kind 
are sought—so many, indeed, that it fre- 
quently becomes a great nuisance. There 
are, however, as-the proverb goes, many 
ways that lead to Rome, and a person who 
wishes to obtain flowers in this way can 
find one official or another who will be more 
than generous in the matter. 

A lady who desires a winter of Washing- 
ton at the full tide of its gayety must either 
visit there in the house of a wealthy family 
who have horses and carriages and servants 
in plenty, or must expect to spend a great 
deal of money. Ifshe visits, her toilette must 
correspond in some measure with that of her 
friends, for she will not wish to point any 
contrast, or possibly to mortify them by a 
shabbier appearance; and in the nature of 
things it is fitting that she should not great- 
ly deviate from the manner of those about 
her in such affairs. But if she is more in- 
dependent, if she merely wishes to slip along 
and to enjoy herself quietly without aspir- 
ing to social prominence, she may, indeed, 
do all she wishes, and spend very little. In 
order to make and to receive a reasonable 
number of calls, to go to the opera, and to 
attend a few receptions, matinées, and balls, 
she does not need a very extensive ward- 
robe. A handsome street suit for calls and 
for Congress, which she can sometimes vary 
a little with different garniture, and a com- 
moner one for shopping and little errands, a 
morning wrapper, a best and a second-best 
black silk, and a couple of party dresses, 
which need not be expensive (which, if she 
has any finger-knack, she can make in great 
part herself of muslins or gauzes and inser- 
tions on the foundation of the cheap party 
silks, and which, if she is young, answer for 
dinner dresses), together with a pretty opera 
bonnet and cloak, and some of the lace of 
which almost every lady possesses a little, 
will make her comfortable and much at ease. 
Indeed, we have known ladies get along on 
very much less than this, making the street 
hat answer for the opera by substituting an 
airier garland or spray of blossoms for the 
heavier and darker trimming, wearing the 
best black silk for the street suit, letting 
down the skirt of it for the foundation of 
the evening dress, and using it again with 














an adornment of lace and ribbons and flow- 
ers even for a state dinner dress. 

By the term state dinner, although it is 
sometimes misused, is strictly meant a din- 
ner at the Executive Mansion, an invitation 
to which is on no account to be refused, 
obliging one, as it does, te cancel any other 
engagement already formed. The guests 
assemble at the White House a little before 
the hour named, as at any other dinner par- 
ty, and the President and his wife, or who- 
ever it is that acts as lady of the house, re- 
ceive them exactly as other hosts do. The 
gentleman has been told in the cloak-room 
—a card being usually given him there—the 
lady whom he shall hand to the table; he 
seeks her side shortly and lets her know on 
whom she is to rely. The President ex- 
changes a few informal words with every- 
body, but it is a rudeness to interrupt him, 
and when dinner is announced he takes out 
the lady of first importance. The guests’ 
names are on cards in their plates. The 
number of guests of course varies; but thir- 
ty-six people can be seated, ranging up and 
down the table on either hand of the Presi- 
dent and his wife, sitting opposite, accord- 
ing to the seale of their temporary rank. A 
cluster of wine-glasses and a small bouquet 
are at every place, which, with the gold and 
silver plate, the great flat mirror in its edg- 
ing of tlowers and its tall vases, make the 
picture very attractive. Usually there are 
no dishes on the table, but the numerous 
servants hand every thing, changing plates 
continually ; the guest takes and refuses 
what he chooses. There is no stiffness or 
solemnity, but conversation is general, and 
the voices are well bred and gay. The din- 
ner Iasts something over two hours, the 
guests take away the little bouquets at their 
plates, leave the room in the order in which 
they entered, and bid good-night after a few 
words in the Blue Room, One goes to this, 
dinner in full dress; but it is not requisite 
that the dress should be cut low in the neck, 
as the effect can be made equally fine with 
a different arrangement. 

The President gives many of these din- 
ners during the winter and spring, inviting 
congenial company to each, but taking care 
to assort it well—the cabinet ministers and 
certain of the diplomatic corps at one, an- 
other portion of the same corps at a second ; 
the judges at one; certain of the Senators 
at one; the more prominent politicians of 
either party at one; those that have just 
“helped through” some pet measure of the 
President’s, with odds and ends of celebri- 
ties, at another; and resident guests of the 
White House all along the line. Of course 
the wives of these dignitaries are always 
included. Although it is not expected that 
any other members of the family shall be 
invited, it is not seldom that some daugh- 
ter or sister who has a reputation for beau- 
ty or for charming manners is added to the 
number; but when private people are call- 
ed to the state dinners the compliment is 
rare and highly prized, for it is, after all, 
only the idlest fiction that the private sta- 
tion is the post of honor. 











THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS, H. R. HAWEIS. 


OUR POOR FEET. 

UR feet play no insignificant part in our per- 

sonal appearance and in our quarter’s allow- 
ance; and every body who leads an active life 
knows how all-important is perfect comfort in 
this particular. Yet there is no portion of our 
bodies so branded for our sins as our poor feet. 
So renowned are these members for vicarious suf- 
fering, that in this one matter the populace and 
the better classes are at one—there is common 
feeling for common suffering, and whatever the 
suffering be, whether the chilblains and frost-nips 
of cold, or the sickening discomfort of tight boots, 
every one has had his turn, and been more or less 
at the mercy of the street Arab with his insolent 
inquiry. 

What are we to do with our feet? 

Well, if we must deform and bury them, the 
pointed Watteau shoe, with its slender heel, is 
very pretty; it raises the instep, and makes the 
foot look small. The long taper shoe worn at the 
end of the fifteenth century was not without mer- 
its; not the least of these was that it followed the 
form of the foot almost exactly ; the extreme and 
narrow length made the foot appear slender, ap- 
parently the greatest modern desideratum, as seen 
—as felt—in our pinched toes ; and the longer the 
toes could be made, the more aristocratic must 
appear the foot; so they stuffed their serpent 
length with hay, to the imminent peril of every 
body’s life. There is a well-known French prov- 
erb still vulgarly applied to a wealthy person, 
“Tl a du foin dans ses bottes.” The exquisitely 
decorated shoe of an earlier date, such as Chau- 
cer’s smart parish clerk wore—“ Paules windows 
corven on his shoes”—can not be too much ad- 
mired and regretted by us who never see gold or 
jeweler’s work on our “ bottines.” The shoes 
were made “rights and lefts,” and were worn 
high on the leg or low as desired. But the Wat- 
teau shoe brings corns, and the peaked-toed shoe 
was horribly inconvenient ; and there is something 
better than all these. Would that women who 
care for their own beauty, if not for their own 





comfort, would that girls before their pretty feet 
are irremediably spoiled, would make a new stand 
in the face of fashion, that bugbear of the sex, 
and institute a new era! 


7 SANDALS. 


When we saw Pygmalion and Galatea per- 
formed a few years ago, we were struck with 
a peculiar movement in the players’ feet, which 
for a time, sitting afar off, we did not understand. 
With every step, with every turn of the ankle, a 
kind of delicate ripple passed over the instep, as 
a thrill runs through a corn field sometimes un- 
der a tender wind ; we were surprised to see how 
beautiful the movements were, how graceful were 
the lines from the ankle in every position. Pres- 
ently we discovered that the beauty and grace 
were due to the absence of shoes, On examina- 
tion, the feet of the ladies were not particularly 
small; yet they were prettier than the smallest 
concealed in boots; there was scarcely a position 
in which they did not appear lovely. 

The actresses were in fact thinly stockinged, 
with sandals beneath the feet, an embroidered 
strap coming between the first two toes across 
the instep after the old Roman fashion. We 
have often thought, considering how much we 
lose by shoes and how very little we gain, that 
it is a thousand pities women do not bring in san- 
dals—not the foolish ribboned pumps of the last 
century, but the real Greek sandal. Without the 
hard and deforming shoe, every muscle of the foot 
is in motion, and visible at every step; it is quite 
wonderful how pretty the feet appear even when 
not very small, In reality, we lose nearly as much 
by the shoe as the face loses by a mask; how 
much, we could easily see by covering the hands 
with patent leather or lined French kid, and then 
expecting them to entrance the spectator. We 
never see a woman’s foot, we only see its leathern 
case, which is about as much a part or expressive 
of her foot as a violin case is of a fine violin; and 
if women only knew the fascinations of a neat 
and delicate foot, where the outlines have not 
been impaired by corns nor the bones by genera- 
tions of deformity, no shoe would be worn again 
forever. 

But the truth is, just as the pace of an army 
must be regulated by the slowest man in it, so 
the beauties of the community must be disguised 
according to the plainness of the plainest mem- 
ber. A deformed foot is hidden by a shoe, so all 
the pretty feet must be hidden in shoes. An im- 
perfect figure is disguised by a hoop or a bustle, 
so all the sylphs must be huddled into hoops 
and bustles. And probably if any graceful little 
sylph refused to be disguised, she would be called 
“vain,” “shameless,” and other pretty names, 

Every artist knows that any foot that has ever 
worn a shoe is deformed. The great toe is bent 
in toward the rest of the toes, instead of being 
boldly parted. The other toes are crushed and 
shortened. How seldom in real life does one 
find the second toe longer than the great one, 
its natural length! If an artist wishes to make 
studies of a beautiful foot, does he choose out the 
smallest-footed lady of his acquaintance, and copy 
those “little mice” of hers? No; he ignores the 
whole race of French and English women. He 
goes off to the East, or to the fish-women on the 
shores of Italy, who have never worn a shoe; 
there he studies the free, practiced muscles, the 
firm steps, the ineffably graceful movements. 

What do we lose by the shoe? Form, firmness 
of tread, charm of appearance. And what have 
we gained by the shoe? Perhaps cleanliness, 
and a certain amount of protection for the foot 
against cold, wet, and friction: this in the case 
of men at least. Before shoes, people existed 
well enough without them, though there were 
still fragile ankles and tender toes, Stockings, 
in-doors at any rate, would be as useful as shoes, 
if the great toe were separated from the rest, and 
the foot protected by a sole of leather, wood, or 
any other material, which, while being in itself 
twice as serviceable as our “ paper soles,” could 
be padded with silk, inlaid with ivory, or colored 
in any way, at once more beautiful and more 
useful. The straps might also be ornamented. 
Where warmth was needed, the stocking, of kid, 
India rubber, worsted, or even velvet, would be 
quite as warm and serviceable as ordinary ladies’ 
boots. The only difference would lie in their 
shape and the absence of corns; and what a 
dangerous arrow might be added to our quiver 
of charms! 

As it is, our want of appreciation of the real 
beauty of the body, or our ignorance of how to 
make the best use of our materials, reconciles us 
to all kinds of foot diseases, and dis-ease, little 
behind the proverbial Chinese victim to fashion ; 
and if our sufferings have caused the medical pro- 
fession to advance with rapid strides from the 
leech of old, we may just hint that prevention is 
as good as, if not better than, cure. 

There is one kind of shoe—which I may just 
name en passant—that is of a proper and sensi- 
ble form from the medical point of view. It is 
that wide-ending shoe worn in the time of Henry 
VIIL., in whose capacious front the toes might 
spread and be at ease. But its ugliness will 
probably hinder its re-institution, and nothing 
really equals the sandal. 


CLOGS AND PATTENS. 


While we are on the subject of foot-gear, a few 
words on clogs or pattens will not be inappropriate. 
When a day’s rain has filled our roads with mud, 
anda hundred feet have covered the pavement with 
a monotint that beats all the browns of the old 
masters, what becomes of all our esthetics? One 
would have thought that so many generations of 
damp amd bad weather would have taught the En- 
glish how to combine convenience with attractive- 
ness, even under the greatest skyey disadvantages. 
But, alas! on a wet day no one looks well. The 
lovely beings of whom England is justly proud 
are transformed into frights by a few hours’ pelt- 
ing rain and a little yellow fog under such condi- 
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tions. Those who are brave enough to venture 
out, prepared for the worst, present a depressing 
spectacle to a lover of the beautiful. There is a 
general smashedness of head-gear, and vagueness 
of outline as to feet, which ten centuries have not 
taught us to provide against. What can one ex- 
pect when the “little mice” are covered up in 
goloshes? ah, woe be to the man who invented 
that gutta-percha penance! why did he not ele- 
vate the gentle sex on pattens? Now a patten 
is not an ugly thing in itself, and it has the pres- 
tige of antiquity. Our country-women in the last 
generation plodded through miry fields on “ clogs” 
of a very unpicturesque description, eminently 
worthy of the name, with an uncomfortable ring 
of iron beneath the foot; but this clog was not 
older than Anne’s reign. A far better clog was 
the early wooden one, of which we see many 
representaticns in the medieval MSS., and which 
is very clearly represented in a picture by John 
Van Eyck in the National Gallery, a clog that 
was made in the form of the shoe then worn, 
with two props beneath it, effectually preserving 
the decorated boots from injury in the ill-cared- 
for streets. Again, some of the old Italian pat- 
tens, tall, slender, light, formed of costly wood or 
inlaid with delicate mother-of-pearl or ivory, prove 
that even a clog can be idealized and made a be- 
coming as well as a useful protection. Little feet 
were not concealed then, nor soiled with wet, when 
roads were heavy with mud; they were lightly 
lifted above it; indeed, a world of chivalrous 
thought and appreciation divides the two pe- 
riods. Z'hen, glittering props like the wings of 
Mercury upheld the dainty passenger; now, her 
feet and her petticoat tails may be drenched with 
mire ; then, it was a delight to see the fairy slip- 
pers unharmed, though the street might be a tor- 
rent of mud; now, they must not only descend 
into the depths, but, in addition, be swelled to un- 
natural proportions by the hideous golosh, and be 
ugly as well as dirty. Oh, will not some fair lady 
who has pretty feet make a pilgrimage through 
the Park in a neat little pair of pattens, and teach 
her timid sisters how to avoid the annual ordeal 
of mire? 

I suggest two forms for heeled and unheeled 
boots. The one simple, attached by straps: in 
these rinking days what is the difficulty? The 
other is curved to fit the heel, to which it is 
fastened by a screw and an almost invisible per- 
foration through the heel. Either is pretty, prac- 
tical, and in price what you will. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


FPNHE Creedmoor Polonaise Walking Suit illus- 

trated on page 668, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is an excellent model of a 
costume that is not only stylish but simple in its 
construction. The skirt is without a flounce, and 
the polonaise has no intricate drapery, yet gives 
the dressy effect necessary for such garments. 
The corsage seams are long and shapely, and the 
end of the polonaise reaches quite to the foot of 
the wearer. The side drapery in a large box- 
pleat or Watteau fold is very graceful, but may 
be dispensed with by those who prefe rentirely 
plain garments. The design of this over dress 
makes it suitable for rich fabrics and for inex- 
pensive ones alike. Black alpaca or cashmere 
dresses made in this way are very neat when 
trimmed with a single wide row of Titan braid; 
more dressy cashmeres have the figured India 
braids, or else a bias band of plush, velvet, or 
silk of darker shade. Heavy bourettes made by 
this design are merely piped on the edges with 
silk. Black velvet or heavy silk polonaises are 
handsome enough of themselves without any 
trimming. Ladies wearing mourning will like 
this pattern for its simple outline and graceful 
side drapery. A bias fold of crape or of the ma- 
terial is the only trimming necessary. 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, WITH LONG ROUND 
OVER-SKIRT AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The English Walking Jacket illustrated on page 
669, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is a convenient and jaunty wrap similar to 
the English jacket when first introduced, but 
showing the changes that make it appropriate 
for the slender costumes of the approaching sea- 
son. Like all other wraps, this jacket is longer 
than formerly, and clings closely to the figure 
below the waist, instead of spreading out over a 
broad tournure. The side forms of the back be- 
gin in the armhole, fit the garment closely to the 
tapering waist, and lie flatly on the hips, where 
they have the usual English coat lapel and buttons, 
The double-breasted front is straight, clinging, 
and very warm, as it is buttoned more closely 
about the throat than most double-breasted jack- 
ets. The rolling collar is of the cloth, with vel- 
vet, silk, or plush laid on, or it may be entirely 
of the cloth. The four rows of buttons down 
the front are handsome, but are not necessary 
if two rows are preferred. Both rough and 
smooth cloths are used for these jackets. 

The long round over-skirt, of which a cut pa- 
per pattern is published in combination with 
the English walking jacket, is illustrated on the 
Louis Quinze costume shown on page 668. This 
over-skirt is still stylish when made very long 
and draped very low behind, with the upper part 
of the back breadths clinging closely to the fig- 
ure, and adding nothing to the apparent size. 
The Breton basque shown with this over-skirt is 
the same as that of which a pattern was given in 
the spring with the Breton costume ; it promises 
to continue fashionable during the winter, as 
many of the richest French dresses are made by 
this model. The walking-skirt pattern, also sold 
with the long round over-skirt, is the shapely, 
stylish model seen in this picture. 





SACQUE DOLMAN AND TRIMMED FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 


The Sacque Dolman illustrated on page 669, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is now ready, is a very 
dressy wrap, suitable for carriage wear, church, 
visiting, etc., and is also simple enough to be made 
up as a garment for general use. Very soft ma- 
terials are preferred for this sacque Dolman, such 
as cashmere, camel’s-hair, or the French cloths 
that are now made so soft and pliable, though 
many of them are a third of an inch thick. Gray 
or drab sacque Dolmans are very stylish, and can 
be worn with almost agy dress. The favorite 
trimmings for these cloaks are many rows of 
braid, passementerie, and fringe ; pleated rows of 
French lace, headed by passementerie, trim showy 
black wraps; later in the season a band of fur 
will be used asa border. The side piece or sleeve 
of this garment is fashioned in such a way that 
it holds the arms down close against the sides, 
making a graceful effect, yet the armhole is so 
large that the wearer is not rendered uncomfort- 
able. A description of the fan-trained skirt and 
the manner of trimming it is given in another 
column, but no picture of the skirt is shown. The 
back breadths are pleated from the belt down, in 
order to make the back flat and dispense with 
drapery; the lower part sweeps out, forming a 
small train shaped like an open fan. In many 
such skirts the panel side trimming described 
elsewhere is dispensed with, and the scarfs that 
drape the front are extended back and fastened 
under the pleated back breadths. 


FALL DRESSES, 


The semi-annual openings at the leading fur- 
nishing houses brought to light a great number 
of elegant dresses, and some very simple and styl- 
ish ones that will be useful to plain and practi- 
cal people. Among the latter were costumes of 
warm soft twilled woolens in the fashionable clair 
de lune gray, seal brown, and plum blue shades, 
made up without any trimming other than rows of 
sewing-machine stitching and a single side-pleat- 
ed flounce. The over dress for these was a yoke 
polonaise with pleated front and back, very sim- 
ilar to that shown on the half-mourning suit il- 
lustrated on page 637 in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. 
The yoke is straight and square, like that on the 
pleated basque also shown in No. 40; the pleats 
disappear in the skirt below the waist, and the 
belt is confined to the pleats, leaving the tapering 
sides unbroken by a belt line. From six to ten 
parallel rows of stitching on a broad facing or 
hem finish the edge very neatly. The sleeves are 
so nearly tight-fitting that the outer seam is left 
open at the wrist and |outtoned by two or three 
buttons and holes. A long-looped bow with ends 
of narrow ribbon is on the left side of the waist 
in front, and a similar one on the right side of 
the back. The pleated flounce has large side 
pleats, is hemmed on each side, and is held in 
place by four or five rows of stitching. This cos- 
tume is also made up in light qualities of navy 
blue or gray water-proof cloth, and is then an ex- 
cellent dress for travelling, morning walks, busi- 
ness women, and for rainy weather. Other very 
useful suits, jaunty enough to please gay youth- 
ful tastes, are made of similar materials, with 
coaching jackets and pleated vests, like that il- 
lustrated also on page 637, in Fig.4. This is a 
pretty basque, buttoned by only one or two but- 
tons, and sloping away to show a vest below, and 
with rolling collar opening on a flat folded scarf 
such as gentlemen wear. The over-skirt is long 
and round, and the whole dress is trimmed with 
rows of braid. 

More elegant costumes are combination suits 
of the new rough-threaded woolen stuffs with 
silk, or else the brocaded silks and stamped vel- 
vet with plain velvet or gros grain, or perhaps 
there are three materials in one costume. It is 
no longer possible to say that the polonaise is 
the garment most used, since the very latest 
importations show more basques with trimmed 
skirts; indeed, only one generalization is safe, 
and that is that whether the over dress be all in 
one piece as a polonaise, or in a separate waist 
and over-skirt, the whole costume, when com- 
plete, must appear to be in one piece—in fact, 
as a princesse dress. The habit shape for the 
back of basques is the decided favorite, and this 
varies from short basques to those with long 
square-cornered backs that almost serve as a 
polonaise. Vest fronts and Pompadour squares, 
either real or simulated by trimming, are more 
popular than at any former season. A sugges- 
tion of the Breton costume, either in the front 
or back, is found in two-thirds of the new im- 
portations. For plain suits sleeves are narrow- 
er even than coat shape, and are, indeed, tight 
sleeves gathered at the elbow to give sufficient 
room there, and left nearly untrimmed at the 
wrist, to be worn with broad linen cuffs turned 
back outside the sleeves. For more dressy toi- 
lettes the sleeve is made to flare below the elbow, 
and is very much trimmed with frills and laces. 
The French gray corduroy dresses are made up 
in plain designs, with little drapery, and are rich- 
ly trimmed. Moss green is the prevalent color 
found in all materials; it is, perhaps, the hand- 
somest color shown this year for rich velvets and 
brocades, and will be the first choice in the ward- 
robe for visiting and church toilettes. A simple 
single flounce is the most stylish finish for the 
bottom of lower skirts, as the long over dress 
must not have its outline interfered with by an 
elaborate trimming below it. A favorite design 
is three narrow lapping rose-leaf pleatings only 
as broad as one flounce usually is. Another is a 
triple box pleat with eight or ten knife pleats 
between each box pleat. Fussy-looking flounces 
that curve upward and outward are not as stylish 
as those that lie closely against the skirt. The 
skirts of handsomest imported dresses have no 
braid binding, but are merely faced, first deeply 

with cambric, then half this depth with crino- 
line, or with an improved buckram that is stout 





but not very stiff, and finally the outer edge of 


the skirt is turned up an inch or two and hemmed 
on the facing; black dresses usually have a nar- 
row facing of alpaca. A favorite fashion and 
an economical one is that of drawing the back 
breadths of the lower silk skirt together, and 
fastening the apron drapery of the over-skirt be- 
neath these breadths ; this is especially liked for 
combination suits of two materials. The lower 
skirts of most dresses are of silk, and as these 
are so nearly concealed by the over dress, very 
inexpensive silks are bought for this purpose 
even when the dress is entirely of silk. Wool- 
en pleated flounces are set on these silk skirts. 
Many woolen flounces have bands of bias silk 
for their trimming. The edges of most flounces 
are now hemmed by machine ; very few are bound. 
Narrow knife-pleatings of satin trim handsome 
silk dresses. How to trim the bottom of the 
dress is by no means as important as it formerly 
was, as so little trimming is left visible by the 
long over dress. In many dresses the skirt trim- 
ming is confined to the front and sides, as the 
pleated fan breadths of the back require no or- 
nament. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


Low square-necked princesse dresses are the 
stylish designs for full-dress toilettes. Satins and 
velvet brocades for the over dress, with plain gros 
grain lower dresses, are the first choice in mate- 
rials. The favorite moss green is seen in both 
dark and delicate tints for such dresses, and the 
toilette is quite as often in striking contrast as in 
shades of one color. The beaded trimmings are 
also used for evening dresses, and expensive bead 
passementeries will show every color used in the 
toilette. The floral trimmings are richer than 
ever. One new fancy is a deep peplum point 
made entirely of pink crushed roses, to be placed 
on each side of a white brocaded silk dress. 
Trimmings of strawberry vines, with the luscious- 
looking fruit, are shown on white, pink, or cream- 
colored silks, while cherry clusters of pink and 
dark red trim other dresses that are partly of 
pink brocade and partly maroon velvet. Distin- 
guished-looking toilettes have the quaint “old 
gold” color combined with olive-color. Still oth- 
ers of moss green have pipings and facings of 
sky blue, pink, and cream-color. Exquisite blue 
and pink brocaded silks have new designs of 
outspread fans, while others have raised velvet 
bars. One very rich dress of pale cream-color is 
trimmed with a fringe of dark tulips, mingled 
Vulcan red with mandarin yellow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Négligée scarfs of knitted wool for wearing 
over the head or shoulders are ornamented with 
cloth figures cut in Egyptian and other Eastern 
designs. They are shown in scarlet, tilleul, sky 
blue, and navy blue, pink with white, and white 
with black. 

Mandarin yellow is much used for brightening 
up black toilettes. It is not sewed to the dress 
permanently, but a small bow of raveled silk or 
satin ribbon is made for the throat, also a chate- 
laine bow for the left side at the waist, and long- 
looped bows are put on the sides of the skirt for 
drapery. Tea-roses and a mandarin feather are 
then put in the black satin capote, and a long- 
looped yellow bow trims the black parasol. 

New linen collars in English shape, with cuffs 
to match, have a bunch of lengthwise tucks for 
their only ornament. The collar costs 40 cents ; 
the cuffs are 45 cents. 

New turned-down linen collars spread out, and 
are round instead of being the straight Byron 
shape like those worn by gentlemen. Plain ones 
are 35 cents. Deep round cuffs of linen to wear 
outside tight sleeves are made to match these, 
and cost the same. 

Dressy sets of round linen collars edged with 
torchon lace are more becoming than those of 
plain linen: with the broad Anne of Austria cuffs 
for outside the sleeves, they cost $5 a set; with 
the fashionable Irish point or church lace, they 
cost from $7 to $11. Wide collars of antique 
Cluny lace cost from $3 50 up. Hem-stitching 
and raised sprigs of embroidery are the fashion- 
able trimmings for linen collars. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss EMILY FaIrHFUvLt is again in the litera- 
ry field, having begun the publication of a new 
weekly journal called The West London Express. 
She is the editor, aud has a corps of experienced 
assistants in the literary, scientific, and dramatic 
departments. It is a general independent fami- 
ly newspaper, and not devoted especially to the 
interests of women. 

—Miss Ruopa BroueHTon, the novelist, lives 
most of the time in Wales, and has doubtless 
derived her love of scenery from having con- 
stantly before her the mountains and valleys of 
that beautiful country. She is about thirty years 
of age, and is described as “spiritual in expres- 
sion, with alight, quick, impatient manner. Her 
face is an intellectual one, with an appearance 
of will and active imagination. She has a good 
figure, of about the average height.”’ 

—A curious and, in England, exceedingly in- 
teresting “personal” appears in the Blue-Book 
for the present year, in which are published the 
salaries, allowances, and pensions paid by the 
government. Of these the most curious, per- 
haps, is that which gives a list of hereditary 
pensions, that is, of pensions enjoyed now by in- 
dividuals on account of their fathers’ or their an- 
cestors’ naval and military services. The Duke 
of Marlborough has £4000 a year on account of 
the services of the winner of Blenheim, while 
a like sum is secured to the present and next 
Duke of Wellington, but to no further duke, on 
account of Waterloo. In like manner, to the 
title of Lord Ropney there is affixed a pension 
of either £1000 or £2000—for this book does not 


holder of that title, enjoys a pension of £3000, 
which, however, dies with him. It appears that 
the nation in 1806-7 annexed in perpetuity a 
pension of £3500 to every Earl NELSON to the 
end of time; while the present Lord Comser- 
MERE and his son alone will receive the £2000 
— with which his coronet is endowed. 
very Lord Exmovurs, as long as the title shall 
last, will draw £2000 from the nation; but Lords 
Seaton, NAPIer of Magdala, Keane, HARDINGE, 
GoueH, and RaGLan, and their next immediate 
successors in their respective titles, anc no de- 
scendants in a further degree, will enjoy the 
same amount respectively. The pensions, each 
of £1000, enjoyed by Sir W. Fenwick WiLLIAMs, 
Sir Henry M. Have.ock, and Lady Have.ocg, 
and by the widows of Lords ELein and Mayo, 
Governors-General of India, are for life only. 
The Right Hon. W1LL1aM BeResForD, late Sec- 
retary at War, draws a salary of £83 a year as 
‘*Keeper of the Tennis Court’? at Hampton 
Court Palace; and the following names still 
stand as the receivers, as pensioners, “for loss 
of Post Fines:’? Sir Tomas CoL_esprook, £60 
15s.; the Marquis of Salisbury, £4 10s.; Sir Ep- 
WARD HALsgE, £10 4s. 6d. ; the Duke of Norfolk, 
£56 Os. 2d.; and the Earl of Powis, £3 18s. 8d. ; 
while the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg draw 
£1798 2s. 10d., and Lord Batu, presumably as 
one of them, £1200, and the heirs of WrLuIAM 
PENN no less than £4000. It may also astonish 
the world to find that there are still living old 
servants of Queen CHARLOTTE to draw £310 a 
year, while one of those of Georee III. drawe 
£10 quarterly; £9559 yearly goes into the pock- 
ets of persons who were put upon their civil 
lists by Kings Georce [V. and WiiuiaM IV. 

—Mrs. BULLEN, a sister of HuGu 8. Lecarg, 
is preparing for publication his Life and Times. 
Mrs. B. is in her eightieth year. Mr. Legare, 
when Attorney-General and Acting Secretary of 
State, died in Boston in 1843, while accompany- 
ing President TYLER to the celebration of the 
completion of Bunker Hill Monument. He was 
a man of fine abilities and extensive acquire- 
ments. In 1830 he was Attorney-General of the 
State of South Carolina, and was the principal 
editor of the Southern Review. In 1832 he went 
to Belgium as U.S. chargé d'affaires, and from 
1837 to 1839 he was a member of Congress. 

—The mother of Mr. MILmorg, the sculptor 
of the Boston Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
was on the platform whici fell on the day of 
its dedication, and had her hip broken so that she 
is maimed for life. 

—MANZONI can not complain of lack of read- 
ers. Of his well-known novel, Ji Promesi Sposi, 
116 Italian editions have been issued. Of trans- 
lations, seventeen German, uineteen French, ten 
English, three Spanish, one Greek, one Swedish, 
one Dutch, one Russian, one Hungarian, and one 
Armenian. 

—The Countess Morella has given the mu- 
nificent sum of $10,000 for the permanent en- 
dowment of a life-boat, to be named the Ramon 
Cabrera, in memory of her late distinguished 
husband, the Count Morella, who had held the 
rank of tield-marshal in the Spanish army. 

—Colonel Rowert INGERSOLL believes in gu- 
losity. He regards cooking as a fine art, and 
the true cook a man of finer abilities and sus- 
ceptibilities than the average lawyer. . He boast- 
eth himself of being a good cook, and saith, em- 
phatically, ‘‘There ought to be a law passed 
muking it a crime punishable with imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary to fry a beefsteak.’”’ 

—Miss Una HAWTHORNE, who died a few days 
since in England, was NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S 
eldest child. Since her father’s death, in 1864, 
she has resided almost entirely in England, and 
interested herself in the reformation of females 
and in the work of orphan homes, almost to the 
exclusion of every other duty. She was a de- 
vout Christian, a ritualist of the extreme High- 
Church order. She had fine talent as a writer, 
but never wrote for the public eye. She was 
recently engaged to the young writer ALBERT 
F. Wesster, of this city, who died ex route to 
Japan for his health, and this, it is supposed, 
hastened her death. 

—Miss ApiGaIL VAN Brunt, who died on the 
18th of September, at the age of eighty-six, in 
New Utrecht, Long Island, was the last surviv- 
ing descendant of Rurcert A. VAN Brunt, one 
of the extremest of old Dutchmen. The old 
homestead was built 207 years ago, and on Tues- 
day after her death was unoccupied for the first 
time since it was finished. During the Revolu- 
tiouary war it was occupied as one of the head- 
quarters of the hated Britons. 

—Archdeacon Denison, of England, gave his 
twenty-first harvest-home festival a few days 
ago, and made a speech on the food and drink 
question. There were some odd things at this 
festival—a loaf of ninety-four pounds, and a 
cheese weighing ninety; but these were not so 
odd as the archdeacon’s speech. He fell fiercely 
upon the potato, and rated it as if it were no 
better than a Low-Church bishop. He had made 
up his mind not to plant another potato as long 
as he lived. ‘*To do so was simply to waste the 
seed and poison the ground, and the more they 
planted that tuber, the more would they poison 
the ground, until it stank in their nostrils.’ 
People ought to plant, instead of potatoes, peas, 
beans, and beet root, which were not subject to 
disease. He did not go with Copsert in prais- 
ing beer, which made people’s faces red, but he 
recommended, as a substitute for cider, ‘‘ a de- 
lightful beverage consisting of oatmeal and wa- 
ter, flavored with a little acid.” 

—Among the ladies still retained in the gov- 
ernment offices in Washington are two grand- 
nieces of DANIEL WeEBSTER—pretty girls and 
graceful, with eyes like gazelles, and ** dancing 
feet ;” girls whom society loved to acknowledge 
as ornaments, but who support themselves. 
Chief Justice TaANEY had three granddaughters 

dependent upon themselves; the government 
provided for them until some relative settled 
upon them an income. Two great-granddaugh- 
ters of OLIVER WOLCOTT, the second Secretary 
of the Treasury, occupied places under govern- 
ment, as did two relatives of Governor Marcy, 
who was Secretary of State and War. General 
Dyer’s oldest daughter received a government 
position after the brave old officer’s death, and 
held it till she died. Her younger sister now 
occupies her place. Miss CAMILLA WEBB, whose 
blonde beauty it is an actual pleasure even to re- 
member, was carried from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to grace a foreign home, as the Countess 
von Harvre. Army and navy officers by scores 
leave their wives and daughters as legacies to 
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the care of that government which they have 
spent their lives in serving. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Borders for Lingerie.-—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen in 


satin, half-polka, and overcast stitch, Fig. 8.—Desien ror Work- 
and are edged with button - hole Bas 


stitches. For the connecting bars 
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stretch the working thread back Description of Sym- 


and forth, and overeast it with but- bols: 


ton-hole stitches. The wheels are 
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Chemisette, Collar, and Cuffs, ‘White. some 


Ox 
. ee 
Figs. 1-4, © “ 
Figs. 1 and 2.—CaeMiserre For SquARE- "e 
NECKED Dresses, with Currs. The 
chemisette is made of nansook, and 
>, 


is closed in the back with buttons 
and button-holes. The trim- 
ming consists of side-pleated 
batiste ruffles, headed with 
printed borders stitched 

on. The cuffs are 


trimmed to match RX 
the chemisette, é 
and are finish- & , 
: . 9,0 
ed with pearl xs 
sequins. RE St, re 
Figs. 3 "i 


and 4.—Liy- 

EN COLLAR AND 
Currs. The col- 
lar of linen with 

turned-down corners 

is specially adapted for 

heart-shaped dresses, and 

is set on a nansook chemisette. 

The trimming consists of side- 
pleated batiste ruffles and narrow 
printed borders stitched on. The 
linen cuffs are trimmed to match the 
collar, 


Monogram for Hand- 

kerchief. 

THs monogram is worked 
with white and colored cotton 
in satin, half-polka, and back 
stitch, 


Work -Basket, 
Figs. 1-4. 
Tus work-bas- 

ket is made of 

wicker-work and 
black polished 
cane rods, and is 
furnished with 
two round lids 
and a handle. The open- 
work plaiting of the bas- 
ket is ornamented with 
cross stitch embroidery 
between the split cane 
rods. For the bottom of 
the basket use the de- 
signs Figs. 2 and 3, and 



































Fig. 2.—Borper ror Livy- 
GERIE.—WuiItE EMBROIDERY. 
































ciselty which is given by Fig. 2 in cross 


stitch over canvas with cotton in 
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Fig. 4.—Desicn ror Work- 
Basket, Fic, 1.—Cross 
Stitch Emproipery. 
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Degivtien of a Light worked with blue and red cot- 
Green ; ® Yellow; ton in satin, lace, and button- 
oe ne hole stitch. Two inches from 

® Red : @ Bloe. the border in both parts of the 


ET, Fig. 1.—Cross 
Srrrcw Emprorery. 
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for the lids use the de- 
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sign Fig. 4, and work the 
embroidery with double 
zephyr worsted in the col- 

ors given in the description of 
symbols. 


Travelling Pillow with 
Wash Cover, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cover of this pillow is 
made of fine linen, and is em- 
broidered on the front 
and trimmed with 
Spanish lace on the 
outer edge. To make 
the cover cut two 
pieces of linen twenty 
inches square, and on 
the upper part work 
the design a section of 






Fig. 1.—CHEMISETTE FOR 
SQUARE-NECKED Dresses. 












































































MonoGram ror Hanp- 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Basxer,—[See Figs. 2-4.] 











































Fig. 2.—Desien ror Trav- 


tion of symbols. After finish- 
ing the embroidery draw out 
the threads of the canvas, and 
furnish both parts all around 
with the border Fig. 3, which is 


cover work eyelet-holes with 
similar cotton, which should 


come exactly on each other, and lace one 


side of the cover with blue and the other 
with red ribbon, the ends of which are 
tied in bows on the corners. On 
the under part of the cover set 
gathered Spanish lace, which 
should lie between both 

parts, as shown by Fig. 1. 


~, Embroidered Foot- 


stool. 

fo, Tue frame of 

© Sa ff, 2 ; 

OK this footstool is 

a 

of carved 

black - wal- 

nut. The bol- 

>. ster, which is flat 
in the centre and 

> raised on the sides, is 


covered with black sat- 

in, and tufted with blue 

buttons. The bolster is 

trimmed with embroidery work- 

ed on écru damask run with brown 

and pale blue threads. For the edge 

of the corn-flowers use blue split filling 

silk in two shades, and for the calyxes 
light brown silk. For the diamonds stretch 


similar silk crosswise, and fasten the intersect- 


ing points with point Russe 
stitches of dark brown silk. The 
leaves and vines are worked in 
satin stitch with brown silk in 
two shades; the veins and stems 
are defined with 
half-polka stitches 
of similar © silk. 
The design figures 
in the outer bor- 
ders are edged in 
satin stitch with 
blue silk. To edge 
these borders fast- 
en on a thread of 
dark brown filling 
silk on the foundation 
with overcast stitches of 
blue filling silk. The seam 
made by setting on the 
embroidery is covered with 
leaf ruches of black satin 
ribbon an inch wide. The 
cover is edged with thick 














ELLING Pittow, Fic. 1. 


black silk cord. 





Description of Symbols: 
8 Green; 8 Blue; G Dark 
Red ; & Light Red ; 2 Yellow. 


: Fig. 4.—CurF For 
Fig. 2.—Curr For 
Cuemisette, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Design ror Work-Basket, 
Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch Empaoiwery. 
Description of Symbols: & Dark with satin facing, which is 
Green; 9 Light Green; & Yellow; tied i tas r . re ft 
® White ; 8 Reddish-Brown; 8 Gray; ed in the back and left 
® Red; © Blue. to hang in streamers. On 


Fig. 1.—Trayeiune Pittow wits Wasu Cover.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 3.—Liven Coiiar. Fall Bonnets, Figs. 


1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 661. 
Fig. 1.—Buacx Fetr 
Bonnet, trimmed around 
the crown with a narrow 
black gros grain ribbon 


the back of the 
bonnet are set 
three triple loops 
of similar ribbon 
fastened with a 
jet band orna- 
mented with gre- 
lots. In front 
the bonnet is 
trimmed __ with 





EMBROIDERED Foorstoo.. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











green changeable feathers, which are arranged in a bow. On the band of 
the bonnet are set three rows of loops of narrow pale blue ribbon sewed 
on flat. 

Fig. 2.—O ive Green Fett Bonnet, with a high crown, and narrow brim 
turned down and slashed in the back. The trimming consists of an olive 
green strip of plush, a pale blue and cream-colored ostrich feather, and 
bows of olive green ribbon with pale blue satin facing. One edge of the 
ribbon is turned down on the outside. Strings of similar ribbon. 
The inside of the bonnet is furnished with a band covered with 
puffs of olive green velvet. 


Borders for Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the border Fig. 1 transfer the design to linen, baste net on 
the latter, and run on narrow white and écru braid along the out- 
lines. For the upper edge run on broad white braid. Sew the 
braid on the net with blind stitches, and connect the design figures 
with wound bars of white and écru thread; for these bars stretch 


the thread going 
forward and wind it 
going back, and 
work the wheels. 
After finishing the 
border cut away the 
net underneath the 
bars on the wrong 








af 


= 


side as shown by the 
illustration. 

Having transferred the 
design of the border Fig. 
2 to linen, run on Rus- 
sian braid and ordinary 
braid of various widths, 
join the braid with wound 
bars, for which stretch the thread 
going forward and 
wind it going 
back, and work 
the wheels. Sew 
white mignardise, 
furnished with 
single loops on 
one side and triple 
loops on the other 
side, to the picots 
of the braid on 
the edge. 


Lady’s Muslin 
Drawers. 
THese muslin 

drawers are cut 

from Figs. 60 

and 61, No. 

XVI, of 

Supplement 

to Bazar No. 

35, Vol. X.; 

the piece cut 

from Fig. 60 

should, how- 

ever, be 
two inches 
shorter than 
the pattern. 

Gather the 

drawers on 

the bottom 
to a width 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, Erc,—Braip 
APPLICATION ON NET. 





Lapy’s Niaut Dress. 
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MiagNarpisE AND Crocuet Rosette. 





Patrcuwork Sirk Sora PiLtow. 


of eight inches and a half, and join them with insertion two inches wide, to which 
a piece of gathered lace four inches wide and three-quarters of a yard long is 
sewed. The joining seams are covered with bias strips of muslin stitched on. 


Mignardise and Crochet Rosette. 

Tuts rosette is worked with mignardise and crocliet cotio1, No. 60. Take a 
piece of mignardise furnished with 232 thread loops on each side, close it in a 
ring with a few stitches, and lay it in four large loops turned outward and 
furnished on both sides with 28 thread loops, and in four small loops turned 
inward end furnished with 14 thread loops on each side, observing the illus- 
tration, and to facilitate the work fasten these loops with a few stitches, which 
are afterward ripped. First work the connecting parts in the centre of the 
rosette, crocheting on the middle 4 of the 14 thread loops on the outer edge 
of the small mignardise loops 4 st. (stitch) separated each by 1 ch., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) each on the first and fourth loops, and 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
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Mourninc Bonnet. 

each on the middle two loops; finally, 1 sl. on the first sde. fasten the thread ; 
and cut it off. Next work inside of each of the four large mignardise loops one 
figure as follows: 28 sc. (single crochet) on the 28 thread loops, 1 sl. on the first 
of these 28 se.—(the follow- 




































































ing st. should be worked f 2. A QA A a GH E 

ery igl 3 ck rhick vA {5 gating: Ts Swit) a 
very tight)—3 ch., which Ko nkenes ve TORU ADRUEY : 
count as first de., 27 de. v7 ” Nwiawh la val 
(double crochet) on the up- ij ay 














per veins of the free 27 
se. worked previously, 1 
sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de., 
14 times 1 sl. on the sec- 
ond following one of the 
27 de. worked previously; _. 
finally, 1 sl. on the first of Fig. 2.—Borper _ Dresses, ET< 
the preceding 14 sl. ; fasten axD Russian Brarp 





— MIGNARDISE 


the thread 
and cut it off. Having filled all the four loops with similar 
figures, work on the outer edge 2 rounds as follows: 1st 
round.— * 13 de. separated each by 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of. 5 ch. 


and 1 se. on 
the first of 
these) and 1 


ch. on the 
middle 13 
of the 28 


thread loops 
on the out- 
er edge of 
the next 
mignardise 
loop, 7 ch., 
pass over 
2 thread 
loops, 2 sl. 
separated 
by 1 ch. on 





the next 
2 thread 
loops, 5 ch., 
1 de. on 
the fourth 
thread loop 
before the 
one which 
lies be- 
fore the 





14 thread 
loops on the 
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next small mignardise loop, 4 ch., fasten to- 
gether the thread loops before and after the 14 
thread loops on this mignardise loop with 1 dc., 
4 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following thread loop, 
5 ch., 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the 2 thread 
loops on the following mignardise \oop, which 
correspond with the 2 thread loops on which 
the preceding 2 sl. were worked, 12 ch., fasten 
to the de. before the last which were worked 
previously (to do this drop the st. from the nee- 
die, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through), 9 ch., fasten to 
the middle of the 7 ch. worked previously, 7 ch., 
1 se. on the fifth of the 9 ch. worked previously, 
7 ch., 1 se. on the ninth of the 12 ch, worked 
previously, 7 ch., 1 se. on the fourth of the 12 
ch. worked previously, 3 ch., and repeat three 
times from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in 
this round. 2d round.—® ch., the first four of 
which count as first ste. (short treble crochet), 1 
p., 1 ch., * eleven times alternately 1 ste. on the 
upper veins of the next dc. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch.; then 1 de. on the upper 
veins of the next de., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle of the next 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 2 
de. separated by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the middle 
of the next 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 ste. 
on the upper veins of the next de., and repeat 
from *¥, but in the ast repetition, instead of the 
Jast de. work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. 





THE SMILE AND THE SIGH. 
A ongty Smile, which smiled in sadness, 
Once hailed upon the passing breeze 
A new-born Sigh, which sighed in gladness 
To give a restless mortal ease. 


The Smile and Sigh soon formed a union— 
A union everlasting, blest— 

Whereby, in brotherly communion, 
Each worked to give the other rest. 


Thus, mutually their toils relieving, 

They lived in peaceful light and shade; 
No petty jealousies conceiving, 

Of naught, not even Death, afraid. 


And when, with friendship still unbroken, 
Fate caused them for a time to part, 
Each of the other kept a token, 
To prove the two were one at heart. 


For, smiling, the Sigh to heaven was carried 
On angels’ golden wings one day, 

While, sighing, the Smile on earth still tarried, 
And lent its charm to lifeless clay. 


Till then this world was often dreary, 
But since then (so the legend saith) 
Death’s sigh gives Life unto the weary, 
Life’s smile itself illamines Death. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AT EAGLE HALL. 


Sir Kixyarrp Darron was fairly settled at 
Eagle Hall, Torquay, the beautiful Devonshire 
property acquired possession of in so singular 
and so sad a manner. Perhaps no man ever en- 
tered upon fair estate with a heavier heart; for 
the thought of his old friend Lionel, and thoughts 
of Lionel’s wife and child, were ever present. Of 
course the mansion had been furnished with mag- 
nificence, and the gardens and approaches restored 
and improved, until no seat in the county pre- 
sented a more perfect exterior or interior. 

Sir Kinnaird Dalton was not young; he did 
not go into ecstasies over his new possession, 
even though nothing fairer might be found be- 
neath the sun; and even when assenting to this 
costly furnishing of the mansion, it was with the 
devout intention, could he but shake off that in- 
cubus, Noel Barnard, of restoring the whole, fur- 
nished, redecorated, and generally improved, to 
Mrs. Travers, should that unhappy and beauteous 
lady ever cross his path. But, alas! both Lionel’s 
widow and child had disappeared ; and, like oth- 
ers interested in their welfare, Sir Kinnaird enter- 
tained grave suspicions of foul play. He kept 
these suspicions to himself, but privately caused 
every inquiry to be made, and spared neither 
cost nor trouble in prosecuting this investigation, 
the more arduous of transaction from the neces- 
sity for its being all unknown to the secretary. 

In addition to being a man of honor and most 
gentle breeding, Sir Kinnaird Dalton was a man 
of feeling. Few would have suspected the depth 
of tenderness underlying that insouciance and ele- 
gance of manner; and so in sympathy was he 
with his unfortunate and ill-fated friend, he would 
know no rest in that friend’s home while he re- 
mained its possessor. It was a common remark 
of his, when indolently at rest and alone, “ Never 
mind, old fellow, I will do as much for yours as 
I am sure you would have done for mine. I but 
bide the hour of their discovery.” 

At the time the baronet makes rentrée in the 
story, he was enjoying a brief respite from the 
annoying presence of his whilom secretary, that 
irrepressible personage having private business 
elsewhere. Mr. Barnard was not ceremonious, 
but went upon these frequent missions at will, 
merely mentioning the fact of his immediate de- 
parture, sometimes not mentionin, that fact at 
all, leaving it for Sir Kinnaird to Jearn through 
one or other of the sympathizing and devoted 
servants. These continuous flittings of the ill- 
omened bird of passage were always welcomed 
by Sir Kinnaird with as warm a feeling as the 
languor of his habitual mood would admit; really 
he tried to forget the existence of the person 
when not absolutely in his presence, and succeed- 
ed far more readily than in the case of poor Lio- 
nel, whose poet face, with its world of thought, 











heroic determination, and loftiness of soul, was 
ever before him as he had known it in the days 
at Oxford, when Beresford Travers’s son was 
king of his college. 

A circumstance had occurred the day following 
Noel Barnard’s departure which tended to inspire 
renewed confidence in the success of his investi- 
gations. A day or two before, Hammond, Sir 
Kinnaird’s valet, had entered the room where his 
master and the secretary were engaged in an un- 
usually high dispute—so violent, the man’s pres- 
ence was unnoticed until he had heard far too 
much to please either gentleman. Sir Kinnaird 
was terribly confused. Noel Barnard, quietly 
but deeply exasperated, discharged a volley of 
censorious remarks at the man, who proceeded 
gently with his work, and retired without having 
taken any notice whatever of the imperious sec- 
retary; but after he had gone, Hammond sought 
an interview with his master, and there and then 
laid before him that conversaticn recorded as 
having taken place between himself and Mr. Sim- 
mons, Sir Kinnaird’s private attendant, with the 
connecting circumstances. Sir Kinnaird at once 
saw that the man, if conciliated, might be of serv- 
ice to himself; besides, he knew sufficient to be- 
come an awkward mischief-maker. He adopted 
the wiser policy, dealt munificently with him, and 
treated him with confidence. 

“You’ve behaved as the gentleman I’ve always 
found you, Sir Kinnaird; and I do hope I'll be 
able to serve you. I don’t say I haven’t a con- 
science, but I do say as people as is looking out 
for to keep a hotel mustn’t have too much! But 
this Pll add with respect, Sir Kinnaird—and not 
to mention such things in your presence, Sir— 
that whenever you want that confounded Mr. 
Noel Barnard put out of the way, I'll be proud 
and pleased to do it, if it costs the price of my 
license for the halter.” 

To this Sir Kinnaird, with mild reproval, and 
the calm, indolent sweetness characteristic of 
him, replied, 

“Barnard is a little contrary, I admit; the 
fellow bores and worries me beyond accounting 
for with my pacific temperament, but the more 
one ruffles one’s self the more one may, and it is 
horribly common getting into these disturbed 
states. I never could go in for phrenology, or 
any of those things, but it seems to me Barnard 
was born with a lot of queer organs, and if I am 
without them I would rather feel content than 
allow another fellow’s organs to irritate me. He 
reminds one of that man in the Bible whose hand 
was against every man; but imitate my example, 
Hammond, and accept it with placid resignation. 
If people would only do this with all the pests 
fretting and teasing them, what a deal longer 
every one would live! Pass me the rose-water, 
and then a cushion, please. You have much to 
learn; it is as essential for me to have my com- 
fort studied as my interest.” And leaning back 
luxuriously—inasmuch as luxuriousness was in- 
dependent of effort—Sir Kinnaird Dalton passed 
gently off to sleep. 

Sir Kinnaird had been not a little surprised 
and gratified to hear others were in reality en- 
gaged upon a similar quest to his own, although 
who they could be, unless employed by Beresford 
Travers, he was at a loss to imagine. 

It was the day following that of Mr. Barnard’s 
departure. Sir Kinnaird Dalton, walking up and 
down the terrace of his garden, with hands clasped 
behind, ever and anon directed an admiring 
glance beyond the rocky and thickly timbered 
domain at his feet. Devonshire was new ground 
to the baronet, and he had not yet mastered the 
sense of pleasure at its novel attractiveness. 

The giant tors that overshadowed the nestling 
town, that town with its un-English elegance and 
its prodigality of beautiful surrounding—the far 
stretch to Totness and Berry, the fanciful expanse 
away there by Dartmoor and Dartmouth, the rug- 
ged romantic coast-line, with its clefts and coves far 
beyond Brixham and Babbicombe, the quiet, pic- 
turesque drives to Exmouth and Dawlish, the 
splendid semicircle of sea-line, the broken pano- 
rama of rocks with their nooks and glens cluster- 
ed with foliage, the crags trailing with wild flow- 
ers, and the vast sweep of greensward, of heath, 
and of fern, all presented a picture as delightful 
to the eye as it was pleasing to the fancy. 

Thus thought Sir Kinnaird Dalton; and thus 
thought two gentlemen toiling up the steep as- 
cent. 

“Magnificent !” cried the younger of the two, 
pausing to look around while he waited for his 
older companion, who climbed the hill with more 
difficulty. 

“Magnificent indeed, my dear Garston; but I 
wish it was on level ground.” And Mr. Beres- 
ford Travers stopped to regain breath. 

“Then we should not enjoy the view, Sir; now, 
confess it is worth the coming for.” 

“That depends upon the result of our visit. 
I only hope we may find the gentleman at home, 
and alone.” 

“He must make himself at home for once; 
nothing I should like better, though, than to en- 
gage in a little misunderstanding with that ras- 
cally secretary. Now that I am upon poor old 
Lionel’s own ground I feel so excited and thrilled 
I can scarcely talk with that cool self-possession 
I know you like to see me display. To look upon 
all this fairy scene, and think that through the 
Machiavelian plots of a perjured traitor—” 

“Hush! hush! My dear boy, you are so im- 
petuous.” 

“Well, I admit it, but not in all things; it is 
only in any thing concerning Lionel’s fair fame. 
He was my friend. That means so much with me.” 

“T know it does, my dear boy, and I thank you 
for him.” 

For some moments the old gentleman was too 
agitated to continue. An only son, Lionel had 
been deeply loved; perkaps because of this the 
wonder had been greater, the wound deeper, at 
his supposed treachery. 

As they approached the grounds of Eagle Hall, 





they saw its owner walking upon the garden ter- 
race. 

“Dalton wears well,” remarked Mr. Travers— 
“the same youthful, lustrous creature as of yore.” 

“You see he keeps himself cool and collected, 
while I am wearing out fast. Well, I suppose if 
there were no burning mountains there would be 
no pumice, and I believe scarcely any one would 
deny virtue to that useful cinder. So that is Sir 
Kinnaird! I have not seen him before—evident- 
ly a connoisseur in dressing-gowns. Gorgeous 
affair, isn’t it? What's he doing—smoking ?” 

“He does not smoke.” 

“Poor devil! Another of life’s pleasures lost 
to him.” 

“ A matter of opinion, Sir; but here comes the 
servant; he has seen us,” 

Sir Kinnaird had seen them, with the incisive 
comment, 

“ Awful nuisance ; some people found me out.” 
When, however, they drew near, he recognized 
Mr. Beresford Travers with considerable pleasure, 
augmented upon Hammond’s respectfully ap- 
proaching and informing his master that the 
younger of the two gentlemen was the person 
who had accosted him in the street. ‘“ Admit 
them; a blessing Barnard happens to be away 
this morning ; send Simmons with my coat; show 
the gentlemen into the breakfast-room.” 

Sir Kinnaird reclined upon a garden seat, over- 
powered by the idea of receiving visitors thus 
early in the day. He disliked visitors at any hour ; 
but, at an early hour, wished them favoring some 
other friend. 

Simmons appeared with his master’s coat, walk- 
ing upon the grass lest the sound of his footstep 
upon the gravel should grate upon those sensi- 
tive ears. He stood silent behind the seat, hold- 
ing the garment with a care more reverent than 
servile; looking down, not to allow of a supposi- 
tion of rude or negligent gazing. He had brought 
a small glass, a clothes - brush, a flower for the 
button-hole, and a morning pocket-handkerchief 
faintly perfumed. 

“ Simmons.” 

“Sir Kinnaird.” One step forward, silently ; 
head slightly bowed as implying deference. 

“T would give a sovereign for a nice quiet doze 
among the mignonette, but I must exercise self- 
denial in this instance. Be at hand after it is 
over, for I shall be tremendously exhausted. 
Isn’t there a tuft of hair wrong at the back here ? 
Something fidgets me.” The baronet looked in 
the glass, held in a convenient position by the at- 
tendant artist. 

“ Every thing is perfectly smooth, Sir Kinnaird ; 
but if you will permit me to fetch the cosmetic—” 

“Don’t trouble; always a draught out-of-doors ; 
worst of gardens! I never can understand how 
the insects get along so well as they do; now the 
handkerchief—thanks,” 

It was with curious sensations Mr. Beresford 
Travers found himself ushered into the room 
which had once been his favorite of the suite. 
Bui how metamorphosed! what excess of embel- 
lishment! what lavish decoration! True, the 
house was the same, but transformed into a pal- 
ace. Herbert Garston was humming “ II Bandi- 
to” from Verdi’s Ernani, the score of which, open 
at the piano, wooed the musician to trial of the 
instrument, when Sir Kinnaird entered and cor- 
dially shook hands with Mr. Travers. 

“So glad to see you; how well you are look- 
ing!” 

And then Mr. Travers introduced his friend 
Herbert. 

“ Had the honor of meeting your mother some 
months ago at Lady Huntingtower’s.” 

Herbert bowed. 

“ But do sit down, you are tired, and it is warm ; 
even a short stroll upon the terrace has fatigued 
me.” 

“You seem pretty sound, Dalton; nobody in 
England looks better, or as well, I should think.” 

“Why not reduce me to that level of odium, the 
bon-vivant of the club-house? I am afraid it is 
all very hollow, my dear Mr. Travers, for I am 
rather charged with spleen just now.” 

“What is the matter? nothing serious, I hope ?” 

“Very, to me, Sir.” 

Sir Kinnaird fell back upon a lounge, the sun- 
light gleaming upon the hair swept away from the 
brow, and falling tumbled upon the coat ; the thin, 
delicate face, with its fine profile and sensitive 
quivering of the nostril, had a singularly patrician 
look, with all its fragile moulding and femininely 
clear bloom. Mr. Garston rose to draw the cur- 
tain, thinking the light too strong for the in- 
dolent baronet. 

“No, don’t, please. The sun and I are good 
friends: I am like the ephemera that bask in its 
rays, and after it has gone are colorless.” He 
seemed making good the words, lying upon his 
back, looking up at the ceiling, bathed in the 
broad golden beam. 

“You were going, I think, to tell us what this 
serious matter is, Sir Kinnaird? I need scarcely 
add that any thing you now say will be received 
by us in perfect confidence.” 

“ Frankly, my dear Sir, my coachman has taken 
to eating onions.” 

The two gentlemen burst into a fit of hearty 
laughter, of which Sir Kinnaird took no notice, 
continuing as gravely, “And with my fine sense 
of smell, no greater catastrophe could have hap- 
pened. What is tobe done? This fine sea air 
and aroma of the country are lost to me forever, 
unless I discharge the man. And he is an old 
and valued servant. It is very embarrassing, 
very! 

“TI should remedy it,” said Mr. Garston, “by 
instructing the cook to bake some, and enjoying 
a deliberate feast of the bulb for supper. For 
my part, I admire the coachman’s taste.” 

Sir Kinnaird Dalton uttered a low moan; the 
subject was too insufferably vulgar to extend it 
by replying. He raised his head a little, looking 
at the elder of the two gentlemen. “To what 
am I indebted ?” 








“Well, you may not, perhaps, be aware that 
you forestalled me by purchasing this estate.” 

“T thought you ought to have bought it, if you 
did not; but, as a matter of fact, my secretary, 
aware of my prepossession in favor of this coun- 
ty, and of the sort of place I was looking out for, 
had effected the purchase before I had time to 
look round. It is a captivating place, and I could 
rest content were it not for thinking of my old 
friend Lionel. Pardon the allusion in your pres- 
ence,” 

“We have come to you this morning to ask if 
you can throw any light upon recent events. I 
know it does not follow that you can, because 
this Mr. Barnard is now secretary to yourself, but 
you may possibly know something of the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Lionel and her child, admitting no 
foul usage has been exercised, which we, with all 
moderation, fear to have been the case. I do not 
say mysterious disappearances are impossible or 
uncommon, but it is morally—” 

“ Legally !” interposed Mr. Garston. 

“ Morally and legally impossible for a lady, es- 
pecially a lady of Mrs. Lionel’s birth and breed- 
ing, and her little girl, particularly a little girl of 
the unapproachable beauty of this child, to dis- 
appear off the face of the earth without leaving 
some indication.” 

“And that indication we are determined to 
move creation to obtain, Sir ;” and, violently ex- 
cited, Mr. Garston was about resuming his expres- 
sion of opinion, when, happening to glance at Sir 
Kinnaird, he exclaimed, 

“Why, bless me, he has gone to sleep !” 

It appeared to be the case; the baronet, like 
a figure of wax, was lying with closed eyes, and 
a half-smile at hide-and-seek with the sun about 
the corners of the mouth; but no, the lips part- 
ed, and— 

“Go on, please ; I am all attention, only I am 
thinking. The speculation has wandered into an 
unpleasant region. I may or may not think as 
you do, This believe, I can throw no light upon 
the matter; of course they will turn up some 
day. .I can not think where people do get to. I 
passed a man in the Park last spring; gave me 
quite a start; thought he’d been gone long ago; 
in fact, read of his demise in the paper; and for 
a fellow to be riding about parks after that, you 
know, is a shame. Take courage; they'll turn 
up one of these days.” 

To honest Herbert Garston this looked so very 
like thoughtless, careless, and unfeeling liberty, 
he was out of all patience with it, and, bringing 
his hand down impulsively upon the table, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ But that is not enough, Sir; we wish to ascer- 
tain the truth.” 

“You really must not make so much noise, or 
you will give me the headache for a month !” 
The door here opened softly, and Simmons enter- 
ed with eau de Cologne, in a tiny dish once the 
property of Louis the Magnificent. He advanced 
upon tiptoe to the side of his master, and, with a 
diminutive sponge of soft fineness, applied the re- 
storative to his master’s brow and nostrils. Sir 
Kinnaird submitted passively, with the quiet semi- 
apology : 

“ Don’t take any notice, please, gentlemen ; this 
faithful fellow knows how the least agitation dis- 
turbs my nervous system.” 

Mr. Garston, impatiently taking up an album, 
looked as though he would dash for relief among 
the Parian gods and goddesses, and give them a 
taste of the muscular. 

The faithful fellow having retired, Sir Kinnaird, 
with graceful courtesy, although somewhat lan- 
guidly, begged Mr. Garston would proceed. Mr. 
Travers undertook to explain their present posi- 
tion, extenuating his friend’s impulsive feeling 
on the ground of his having been bonded with 
poor Lionel in close friendship, and by the equally 
close alliance of art and letters. 

“ At which,” cried Garston, with a frank smile, 
“T made but little progress, while Lionel outshone 
all whom I have known by the brilliance of his 
genius and the diverse nature of his attainments. 
I was much teo eager, to study, and my gifts, such 
as they were, burned themselves out; but they 
left, [think, the perseverance, if not the patience.” 

Sir Kinnaird, leaning upon an elbow, looked 
the speaker in the face. 

‘Do you know I am charmed with your candor ; 
if I were nearer, would give you myhand. I ap- 
preciate a character of this description! Ah!” 
(sighing) “ I have never known eagerness, or gifts, 
or perseverance, or the other things you enumer- 
ate ; the only thing I can experience gratitude for 
possessing is—friendship, true to the death, ay, 
and beyond the death. I can’t make a fuss about 
it, but there it is, and—Lionel Travers was my 
Sriend.” 

The earnest, calm sincerity, and unmoved pas- 
sion, came forth in the words, spoken with the 
ease and repose of perfect breeding, yet with the 
solemnity of an abiding constancy. For the mo- 
ment it scarcely seemed that luxurious, dainty 
creature of the sunbeam who had thus spoken. 

Mr. Travers, rising, thanked the baronet for 
his chivalrous allegiance. The old gentleman, last 
representative of the honored houses of Beresford 
and Travers, felt his position acutely. The silver- 
ed head, noble still, though bowed, moved Sir 
Kinnaird to supreme pity. He likewise rose and 
walked with Mr. Travers to the window. 

“Tt is good of you, Sir Kinnaird, to preserve 
your esteem for the memory of my poor boy, whose 
fair name tarnished, and integrity disputed, lives 
but in the choice regard of a very few.” 

“T don’t think so—excuse my interrupting you 
—I believe but half the fellows, and very few of 
the outside world, thought ill of Lionel. It is gen- 
erally supposed he was environed by money-lend- 
ers, as many have been before him. Remember 
when my father died I was in a precious mess 
myself, and if Huntingtowers hadn’t backed some 
bills, I should have lost my horses. I admit 
there’s awful complication about Lionel’s affairs, 
and I always get lost over that sort of thing; but 
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I shouldn’t wonder if one of these days the wind 
blew them straight.” 

“A hundred thousand seems a preposterous 
figure.” 

“Tt is large; I didn’t know he was embar- 
rassed.”” 

“Nor I; and Lionel had the wrong blood in 
his veins to appeal to me or acquaint me with it ; 
neither should I have assisted him had he done 
so—I was too imbittered against him at the time.” 

“Ay, there was the mistake; Lionel was too 
much of a gentleman and too tender-hearted ever 
to have wronged you in any way, and much too 
sensitive to be treated with the rigor you dis- 
played; but it is past now, and no one has the 
right to self-inflict torture by recalling any thing 
unpleasant—at least such is my creed.” 

“ How can I make reparation? I shall be so 
willing, so glad to do so; but I can not see how. 
I have tried my best to trace Ella and her child; 
I would provide for both, and thus atone in some 
degree for my blind and inhuman fault, and at 
my death Lionel’s child shall have the property.” 

“ A noble atonement !” 

“ But insufficient,” answered the old gentleman, 
sadly. ‘You see it is an awkward business, or 
I would pay off the debt; but it would soon be 
known that I had done so, and while not clearing 
my son’s good name, it would impoverish the es- 
tate to line the pockets of goodness knows what 
usurers and vampires.” 

“No, you would have to deal only with Noel 
Barnard; he brought about the entire catastro- 
phe, and has become sole possessor of the claims.” 

“ And can not, I suppose, be compelled to sell ?” 

“No earthly power would make him do so. 
One thing I promise you, upon my honor—dis- 
cover Mrs. Travers, and she is welcome to occupy 
this place just as it is. I will reside upon the 
Continent whenever this is agreeable. As you are 
aware, my mother is at Florence. She has often 
entreated me to share her villa; once telegraph 
me Mrs. Travers is found, and I will vacate, join- 
ing Lady Dalton as speedily as may be consistent 
with my usually sluggish movements ; you know 
I am one of the unfortunate wretches who can 
not hurry.” 

“What you have offered is so nobly disinter- 
ested, Sir Kinnaird, I am overcome. I can only 
thank you, only tell you how deeply sensible I am 
of your goodness; but this will be unnecessary. 
It is now my part, if any one’s, to act generously.” 

Mr. Travers passed his hand thoughtfully 
across his eyes; the great Beresford and Travers 
diamond gleamed in the sun; the pleasant feat- 
ures wore an expression of severe pain. 

“Tt goes against my principles and feelings to 
know of this man’s infamy, and to be unable to 
bring him to justice.” 

“It is not yet a case where justice can step in; 
there are some criminal dilemmas best managed 
privately.” 

“Yes, myself and friend have so decided. 
Garston,” turning to address that gentleman, seat- 
ed at the table, “Sir Kinnaird has just expressed 
the opinion, coinciding with our own, of the ne- 
cessity for private investigation.” 

Hands in the pockets of his shooting. coat, 
Mr. Garston sauntered to the window, remarking, 

“ A gallows, Sir, high as Haman’s, ay, and dou- 
ble fifty eubits—” 

“Would present a fine view of the Devonshire 
perspective, Sir,” said a sardonic voice, from out 
a bower crimson with splendor of the Virginia 
creeper, which parted like ruddy curtains, while 
the black form of Noel Barnard was seen advan- 
cing. 

“You here!” said Sir Kinnaird, the least shade 
of annoyance to be perceived. 

“ My presence is too valuable, Sir Kinnaird, to 
warrant long absence. I returned an hour ago 
—found you engaged—stepped into the arbor 
—delightful, all but the earwigs! Fine morning, 
gentlemen; Mr. Travers, I hope, is well ?” 

“Mr. Travers was well, Sir, up to seeing your- 
self, than which he would rather have the gout.” 

And, somewhat testily for him, the old gentle- 
man held his hand to Sir Kinnaird, with the re- 
mark, “ We will be going now.” 

“Don’t let me frighten you away; I will re- 
tire,” said the accommodating Mr. Barnard. 

“ Frighten, Sir—you'd frighten the devil!” And 
the owner of Beresford Gourt, for once terribly 
discomposed, passed his pocket-handkerchief over 
his brow. 

“T am not on visiting terms—so don’t know. 
Hope you like Sir Kinnaird Dalton’s new place? 
Very airy, agreeable situation !”’ 

“A word with you, Mr. Noel Barnard.” 

It was Herbert Garston who came forward, 
his face red with ire and indignation. The sec- 
retary looked coolly at the other, with the sarcasm 
which, at times serving for weapon, was more 
effective than the blunter mode of biting words. 

“T beg to tell you, Sir, that if Sir Kinnaird 
Dalton submits to your insolent audacity, you 
can not expect other people to; I, for one, won’t; 
and I advise you, whenever in my presence, to 
keep a civil or a silent tongue in your head.” 

The situation was dramatic. Sir Kinnaird 
watched with eager interest to see how his im- 
pregnable scribe would receive the blunt attack. 
Mr. Travers looked at his friend with consider- 
able admiration. Mr. Travers could never have 
engaged in an open tourney of the kind, dreading, 
upon principle, an upset of any description, or 
any accident calculated to disturb the repose 
guaranteed by his years and position. Mr. Bar- 
nard sat crosswise upon a chair, elbows upon its 
back, and, with the most irritating effrontery, in- 
vited the speaker to define his notion of a civil, 
if not of a silent, tongue. 

“T will tell you—be you tutor, secretary, or 
deuce knows what; and may you profit by it, or 
one of these days you may find yourself bowled 
over. A civil tongue in the head, Sir, is to speak 
with deference in the presence of gentlemen, and 
with respect in the presence of a master; and a 


“Hear! hear!” said an audible voice outside, 
where Simmons stood upon the mat, first scent- 
ing a scene with the quick instinct of his class, 
next waiting in devoted readiness, as not know- 
ing how soon his services might be required for 
the delicate baronet, who could not be expected 
to pass through so trying and vulgar an ordeal as 
this was without experiencing a corresponding 
reaction, 

Mr. Barnard was looking thoughtfully down, as 
though tracing afar problems too momentous to 
permit of reply by mere ordinary jangling. This 
exasperated his volcanic antagonist, who was re- 
solved upon goading this iron and seemingly in- 
vulnerasle being to the combat. 

“When I entered this house, Mr. Noel Barnard, 
it was with a devout longing for the opportunity 
of speaking my mind to you. I havg *e*n wait- 
ing for it. I am glad I can in the ?+_:_uce of 
two gentlemen brand you with the das‘... :lly titles 
of scoundre!, swindler, liar, and murderer !” 
Without, Simmons cut an ecstatic jig upon the 
sheep-skin. 

Within, three men looked at Herbert Garston: 
Sir Kinnaird timorously, Beresford Travers re- 
provingly, Noel Barnard—the least disturbed 
person in the Hall—curiously yet collectedly. 
Then, in measured tones infinitely more danger- 
ous than anger, he answered, 

“Perhaps Mr. Garston will qualify, or account 
for, the epithets favored with ?” 

“Certainly, Sir—without loss of time. You 
prove your claim to the first designation by hav- 
ing taken the advantage, when in a situation 
salaried and honorable, to insult a lady of the 
household. You were an infernal scoundrel, Sir, 
and met with your just deserts. To the second, 
by enmeshing a gentleman, whom you had in- 
jured already, in a net-work of difficulty so com- 
plex that it brought about his ruin and enriched 
yourself, and crowned you a most consummate 
swindler. To the third, by blackening the name 
of a man whom, not because he was my best 
friend only, but because he was the purest, truest, 
most honorable, and most Christian man in Chris- 
tendom, I will set straight before the world, so 
help me God! And to the last, from the certain 
fact of your having been prime agent in effecting 
not only his destruction, but also, we believe, that 
of his wife and child.” 

“Had you been distinguished at the bar, Sir, 
you could not have delivered yourself with great- 
er fluency: and although I fail to follow the se- 
quence here and there, I have no wish to deny 
you full satisfaction resulting from the points of 
the brief. You will remember, as a rule, invective 
weakens a case, because when an impassioned 
pleader darts after some lurid and to him irrita- 
ting light, he leaves the level track, and while re- 
turning and reeovering himself, opposing counsel 
possess the evident advantage contingent upon 
coolness. You are, of course, aware of the 
homely but apt illustration of the bull whom the 
red shawl excites in so marked a manner—mind, 
I am not likening yourself to that rampant yet 
necessary quadruped, nor yet to that other useful 
but equally awkward animal, the British Ass !” 

“Sir!” cried Mr. Garston, advancing threaten- 
ingly close to his glacial enemy, feeling that he 
had exhausted his quiver, “I take the liberty of 
telling you, who are so partial to travesty of the 
law, that it is stronger than the most mocking of 
those who break it with impunity; and that ere 
long its unerring grip will be firm upon yourself. 
Understanding the subtle theory of tactics so ad- 
mirably, you will, perhaps, point out to me the 
clumsy art when an adversary shows his cards: 
but I will do this, and warn you that link by link 
I am picking up the chain you hang about those 
unfortunate enough to become your victims. 
Scotland Yard has not yet been taxed, Sir, for a 
single official, nor shall it be, if I can prevent it, 
through regard for the feelings of Mr. Beresford 
Travers, who has suffered enough by your mach- 
inations, Alone, or aided by trusty friends—” 

“And servants!” interposed the other, with 
quiet irony. 

“ By any, Sir, who will aid me in this just cause, 
shall retribution be brought about, Never fear, 
Mr. Noel Barnard; a man like Lionel Travers is 
not to be stricken down by human hand without 
Heaven avenging the foul wrong and raising those 
who may be but instruments, yet are all-powerful 
in Higher hands.” 

“ And yet,” said the other, musingly, “I have 
known the dead serve Heaven better than the 
living.” 

They heard, and thought long afterward of the 
mystical words, unable to grasp any connective 
significance, or attach a bearing upon their sub- 
ject. 

“Have we done any good ?” asked the old gen- 
tleman, his arm linked in that of his friend, as 
they were retracing their way down the road lead- 
ing to the town, Fair blue above, the splendid 
drapery of autumn around, the air softly genial 
and laden with odorous decay. 

“We have found that Dalton is our friend, 
and he will, I am convinced, opportunity serving, 
prove so,” 

“Of that I am sure; alas, his power is but 
weak! He knows more of the nature and history 
of this man than he would disclose to us; and 
however elaborate and explicit a case, he would 
not undertake a system of espionage upon one of 
his own servants, Wrapped up in his sybaritic 
ease, and falling back upon those instincts of his 
breeding, he rather shuns and ignores the man 
than troubles about him.” 

“T don’t know; once or twice, when he appear- 
ed least attentive and most at ease, I noticed a 
painful twitching, as though himself suffering. 
Unlike you, my dear Sir, I believe Sir Kinnaird’s 
insouciance to be masquerading.” 

“Sir Kinnaird belongs to ohio school, that I 
dare say occasionally adopts this effeminate escape 
from the unpleasant. I am more accustomed to 
a race looking trouble or villainy boldly in the 





silent tongue is to speak only when spoken to.” 


“More in my way, Sir?” looking at his friend 
with a humorous twinkle; and Mr. Travers could 
not resist laughing. 

“You go to extremes, Garston, altogether ex- 
ceed propriety in the enthusiasm of your warmth, 
and under influence of temporary excitement for- 
get prudence entirely.” 

“ Ah, well, I admit the man did excite me; it 
would take more than we know of to excite him. 
But wait and see, there may be a stronger than 
either of us at work.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Mourning Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tux crown of this bonnet is covered smoothly with 
black crape, and the brim is covered with folds of the 
same material. The trimming is composed of a spray 
of crape flowers and silk leaves, and of loops and ends 
of crape ribbon. On the inside of the bonnet is a band 
covered with box-pleated crape ruches. The barbe of 
crape is fastened at the left side by a bow of crape 


ribbon. 
Cloak Clasp. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tuts clasp is made of oxidized metal, and is orna- 
mented with gilt figures engraved in a Chinese pattern. 
On the wrong side of the clasp are small eyelets, which 
serve for fastening. 


Lady’s Night Dress. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tus fine linen night dress has a plastron made of 
plain and tucked linen, and trimmed with white Span- 
ish lace two inches wide, and pearl buttons. Similar 
lace is set in the neck and on the cuffs. 


Patchwork Silk Sofa Pillow. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tur cover for this sofa _- is made of preci 
work squares, composed of bias strips of satin oi dif- 
ferent colors, which are folded double as shown vy 
the illustration, and arranged on a foundation of stiif 
lace. The cover is edged all around with thick silk 
cord in colors to match those of the squares, and Wii 4 
is laid in Joops as shown by the illustration, 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ie the death of Leverrier, which took place in 
Paris September 23, the scientific world has 
been deprived of its most eminent astronomer. 
He had reached but his sixty-seventh year, and 
his life was undoubtedly shortened by his ardu- 
ous labors in the cause of science. The great 
triumph of*his life was the remarkable predic- 
tion and subsequent discovery of the planet 
Neptune. Attracted by the deviations in the 
orbit of the then outer planet Uranus, he calcu- 
lated the position of a hypothetical planet, and 
announced that it might be found at a given 
point in the heavens within a short time. In 
less than four months the unknown planet was 
first seen by a German astronomer, within two 
degrees of the identical spot predicted by Lever- 
rier. Such remarkable and accurate calculation 
was justly considered one of the most brilliant 
achievements of astronomy, and will serve to 
make the name of Leverrier celebrated through 
all ayes. 





The New York Philharmonic Society has been 
reorganized, under the direction of that able 
conductor Theodore Thomas, for the coming 
winter. One important change is made. There 
will be but one public rehearsal before each con- 
cert. This will be quite a loss to many lovers 
of music. 





In Fernandina, Florida, yellow fever has pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent this fall. The 
Mayor issued an appeal in behalf of the sufferers 
in the plague-stricken city, who were sadly in 
need of food and clothing. Nearly half of the 
white citizcus left the city. 


Reports coming from all parts of the country 
sustain an encouraging feeling in regard to the 
revival of business this fall. Wholesale dealers 
are selling larger amounts of goods than usual, 
and retailers find a decided improvement in the 
demands upon them. In all classes of trade a 
brisk busiuess seems to have started up; the 
fall crops promise to yield abundantly, and alto- 
gether the outlook is more hopeful than it has 
been for a long time past. 





The destructive fire in the Patent-Office at 
Washington, which occurred a short time since, 
will cause much trouble to inventors on account 
of the loss of models, and will be the occasion 
of a great deal of litigation. The number of 
models destroyed is about twenty thousand, 
but as the original drawings of most of these 
are preserved, they can be replaced. The orig- 
inal copy of the Declaration of Independence, 
and other articles of historical value, were for- 
tunately saved. Tho damage to the building 
was very serious both by tire and by water. 
The aggregate amount of property destroyed is 
estimated at a million and a half. 





The New York Aquarium has received a re-en- 
forcement of wild animals—elephants, ostriches, 
giraffes, antelopes, moukeys, and other smaller 
animals. The landing of these creatures at the 
Bremen pier, Hoboken, was a novel sight. 





Boston may have seemed dilatory in making 
a public recognition of the heroism of her sons 
who fell in the cause of freedom and the Union; 
but now that it has been done, the Union Sol- 
diers’ Monument commands general admiration. 
Work was commenced years ago on this monu- 
ment, but the elaborate character of the under- 
taking prevented its early completion. But on 
September 17 it was dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies, in the presence of 100,000 specta- 
tors—or at least about that number attempted 
to see what was possible. A grand procession 
of 30,000 men paraded the city streets—a more 
extensive demonstration than is often seen. 
The monument is one hundred feet in height, 
including the surmounting statue. Upon the 
four pauels of the plinth are elaborate bass- 
reliefs, cast in bronze, representing the depart- 
ure for the war, the return, naval engagements, 
and the Sanitary Commission. Upon the ped- 
estals of the plinth are four heroic statues, rep- 
resenting the Army, the Navy, Peace, and His- 
tory. The base of the die is ornamented with 





face, and bravely grappling with it.” 


emblematic designs in relief, and around the 


four allegorical figures, symbolical of the Union. 
The colossal statue of America, seventeen feet 
in height to the top of the banner, surmounts 
the column. The monument is a magnificent 
tribute to Boston’s martyred dead. 





A little book, entitled Fifteen-cent Dinners for 
Working-Men’s Families, has been recently issued 
by Miss Juliet Corson. It is designed for free 
distribution among the class for whose benefit 
it was prepared, and can be obtained at the New 
York Cooking School, No. 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
The directions given show in a plain and prac- 
tical way how cheap, wholesome, and strength- 
ening food may be prepared. The subject is 
one of importance at the present time, and the 
little book has already found a large circulation. 





The new reformatory prison for women con- 
victs at South Frothingham, Massachusetts, is 
divided into. three sections, separated by brick 
walls and iron doors—the strong prison for the 
worst convicts, the intermediate, and the reform- 
atory wings. The prison is so situated as to 
admit sunshine into every room except two at 
some hour of the day. 

Several mica mines have been discovered in 
Nevada within the past two or three years, but, 
in consequence of the low price of the mineral 
in commercial circles, they have not been work- 
ed to any extent. Now the article is in greater 
demand, particularly by reason of large orders 
from China, and much activity prevails. 





In one of the recent skirmishes near Plevna a 
splendid horse was shot from under the Russian 
general. This greatly grieved a Kirghiz whom 
the general had brought with him from Central 
Asia. After the action was over, the Kirghiz, 
although slightly wounded himself, was found 
sitting on the ground, crying over the horse. 
He had been utterly indifferent when other 
horses were killed, but this one, he said, was 
his countryman and brother—the only thing he 
had to remind him of his far-away home. 





During the process of removing some bodies 
from a cemetery in Chicopee, Massachusetts, a 
while ago, it was found that the coffins which 
had not been buried in boxes were well pre- 
served, while there was almost nothing left of 
the coffins that had been inclosed, although some 
of them had been in the cemetery for a compara- 
tively short time. 


The constantly recurring fires in the snow 
sheds on the Central Pacific Railroad have caused 
so much solicitude that the managers have de- 
vised a complete fire-telegraph system, with an 
alarm box every mile. Track-walkers patrol the 
road day and night, and when they come to a 
box, turn a signal of safety or alarm, as the case 
may be. A lofty tower has been erected on a 
mountain 10,000 feet high, commanding with 
telescopes a view of the line from Blue Cafion 
to the Summit, and from this observers will con- 
stantly watch the road, having telegraphic com- 
munication with the tire train at Cisco, which is 
always ready to set out for a conflagration. 





January, 1878, is proposed as the auspicious 
month for the marriage of King Alfonso with 
the Princess Mercedes, daughter of the Duke of 
Montpensier. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Susnsorisrr.—The white pearl Breton buttons are 
considered appropriate for dresses of any color, and 
are much used on black. 

New Sussorrsxvr.—We do not furnish addresses for 
our readers. The advertising columns will tell you 
what you ask, 

Virer1a M.—If your Smyrna lace is very fine, you 
must rip it off the garment and baste it smoothly on 
some flannel bands that are tightly stretched around 
a large bottle. Pull out the fine pointed threads of 
the edges, and tack them in place neatly. Then put 
into a kettle of cold water in which bits of white Castile 
soap have been thrown, and let it remain until the wa- 
ter has boiled. Dry it in the sun, and the lace will be 
80 smooth that it will not need ironing. 

Supsortsek FROM THE Breinnine.—Use the Breton 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., for 
remodeling your gray suit, making the vest of your new 
material. Trim it with merely a thick piping cord of 
navy blue silk, or else of cardinal red. Line the col- 
lar, face the cuffs, and pipe the pockets with this color, 
and it will be bright enough without being so gay as if 
trimmed with braid. As the yellow spots in your silk 
are probably mildew, you had better take it to a French 
cleaner and be guided by his advice. You will prob- 
ably have to get it colored. 

Vinersi1a.—Uee diluted ammonia on a sponge to re- 
move the shine produced by rubbing your black silk. 

Novior.—Notwithstanding your friend's bashfulness, 
you should wait for him to begin the correspondence. 

Mars. W. B.—Get blue damask for your curtains, and 
trim them across the top and bottom with broad bands 
of black or else navy blue velvet. 

Inquirer.—Brocades will doubtless continue in fash- 
ion for a year at least. In choosing your black bro- 
cade, remember the diamond figures are more stylish 
than very large floriated designs. There are also bro- 
caded stripes tha* will probably be more becoming to 
you, as you are stout. 

Aunty.—Your plaid silk will make a pretty house 
dress for your invalid niece. The Breton wrapper pat- 
ern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. X., will be a good 
model. Trim it with galloon of cross-barred red and 

blue. 

Futvras.—Any of the large stores quoted in the 
New York Fashion articles of the Bazar will furnish 
your trousseau on very short notice. A wedding dress 
of white satin, in princesse shape, trimmed with knife- 
pleatings of tulle, headed by a vine of orange flowers, 
will be very handsome ; do not mix other flowers, un- 
less you use clematis or lilies-of-the-valley. The bridal 
veil may fall only at the sides and back, or it may have 
a short tulle veil to fall over the face during the cere- 
mony, and then be thrown back. Lavender silk is al- 
ways worn, but pale silvery blue, tilleul green, cream- 
colored brocade, or rose-colors are more stylish shades. 
Combine olive brown or else plum-color with your 
gray woolen stnff for your travelling dress. Use the 
pattern of the Diagonal Polonaise with Princesse Back 
illustrated in Bazar No, 21, Vol. X. You should have 
a dressy bonnet to wear with your black silk dress 
when making calls. Narrow ribbons tied in a bow 
and worn on the left side of the belt are more fashion- 





base of the shaft which surmounts the die are 


able than wide sashes. 
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THE BOLD SMUGGLERS. 


See illustration on page 664. 


LL men, and especially all women, are free- 

traders by nature. Conscientious scruples 
with respect to the payment of government du- 
ties are acquired virtues, and come only after long 
study of political economy, and a conviction of the 
necessity for the protection of home industries 
and the creation of a national revenue. And, 
sooth to say, these principles are with difficulty 
firmly grounded, for 
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fine art; and, despite the heavy penalties it in- 
volved, many a daring Dirk Hatte risked 
his life a thousand times over to paddle through 
the breakers, in the teeth of the revenue-cutters, 


of ancient days, which would have sent them to 
the gallows or in exile. 

At the present time the revenue service might 
be suspected of having entered into a league with 
his boat-load of win ognac, Hollands, tob the ruling fashion, to abolish smuggling of this 
and other contraband articles, to be snugly stored | sort. It would prove a difficult matter to conceal 
away in some secure hiding-place. Although | any but the most infinitesimal valuables in the 
our artist in his graphic picture calls this kind | dresses now in vogue, and the experienced smug- 
of smuggling a thing of the past, it assuredly still | glers who used to line their garments with silk 
flourishes in many a locality on the coasts of both | and lace will be forced to bide their time until a 
continents. In one way or another an immense | new caprice of the fickle goddess brings volumi- 
number of articles are brought in free of duty, | nous skirts once more in fashion. 
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“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

It is a self-evident fact that those people who 
show the highest sense of honor in all other com- 
mercial relations, who would abhor cheating their 
neighbor of a penny, and who have not exhibited 
the slightest propensity to kleptomania, bid good- 
by to all scruples where smuggling is concerned, 
and think it rather a good joke to defraud the 
revenue. 

Smuggling has flourished in all ages and na- 
tions. In Europe it was long since reduced to a 


“PASSING REFLECTIONS.”—From tHe Picrurk spy Epwarp Raprorp,—[{Sez Porm on Pace 666.] 


to be sold surreptitiously at a price which defies 
all competition of honest tradesmen. | 
Less adventurous than her rival, the female | 
smuggler confines her operations to the small and 
precious commodities that may be hidden about | 
her person, and by many ingenious devices con- 
s of 
e frequently 


YOUTHFUL PRODIGIES. 


the translation of Homer, were thrown off be fore 
he reached thir Edgar Poe wrote his “ Helen,” 
remarkable for its beauty of style, when scarcely 
more than eleven years old. Cowley at fifteen pub- 
lished his Poetic Blossoms, while his “ Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” though not published till his sixteenth 
year, is said to have been written when he 
only ten, 


ceals laces, silks, and jewels in the recesses 

her wearing apparel, whence they ) 
brought to light by the vigilant searchers, who 
are familiar with all such tricks, and are confis- 
cated to the government—a penalty almost as 
harrowing to the souls of the fair dames as those 


was 
Lord Bacon planned his great work, 


and a large number of his works, including | 


| gp wrote some of his Pastorals at sixteen; | 
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when only 


the 
teen, 


Novum Organum Scientiarum, six- 
although the writing was the work of ma- 
turer v The late Bishop Thirlwall wrote his 
Primitie when a = of only eleven years of age ; 
he was one of the few who wrote both early and 
late—a wonde fule xi vangle of long-continued men- 
tal activity. Dr. Watts almost thought in verse 
when a boy. Crabbe wrote both early and late, 
but not much in middle life; ed his 
first poem at twenty, and his “ ’ before 
thirty; then a silence of twenty years was fol- 
lowed by a renewal of literary labor. Charlotte 


Bronté wrote in very early life, “ because 
could not help .” Chatterton, the scape ace 
who applied so much of his marvelous powers to 
dishonest or lying purposes, wrote minor pieces 
of poetry at fifteen, and afterward a pre 
tended pedigree of a Bristol family At sixteen 
he published the alleged plays and poems of Row 
ley, described by him as a priest or monk of the 
fifteenth century ; at about seventeen he brought 
forward some pretended old parchments, made 
to appe: and time-worn, containing 
titious description of an old bridge at Bris 


she 


soon 


soiled i fie- 
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, and 
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then wrote biographies of Bristol artists who 
never lived. Coming to London, he wrote many 
satirical and political papers for the press, and 
ended his extraordinary life before he had com- 
pleted his eighteenth year. 

As a child (never so old as what we should 
call a “ lad”), Christian Heineker was one of the 
most singular of whom we find record. He was 
born at Liibeck about a century and a half ago. 
When only ten months old he could (if we are to 
believe the accounts of him) repeat every word 
said to him; at twelve months, he knew much of 
Plutarch by heart; at two years, he knew the 
greater part of the Bible; at three, could answer 
most questions in universal history and geogra- 
phy (as then taught), and began to learn French 
and Latin; before four, he began theology and 
church history, and expressed argumentative 
opinions thereon. This precocious little pedant 
died before he had completed his fifth year. 

The late John Stuart Mill “ had no recollection 
of the time when he began to learn Greek,” but 
was told it was when he was only three years old. 
Adanson began at thirteen to write notes on the 
natural histories of Aristotle and Pliny. The 
calculating boys—Vito Mangiamele, Jedediah 
Buxton, Zerah Colburn, and George Parker Bid- 
der—illustrate a remarkable phase of early men- 
tal activity. 





“ PASSING REFLECTIONS.” 
See illustration on page 665. 


Youne Belinda, as she passeth, 
With a thoughtful air, 
Looketh pensive on her image, 
Thinks she’s wondrous fair ; 
Musing o’er a filmy shadow 
Reflected in a glass— 
Duties waiting, all forgotten, 
Vanity doth hold her fast. 


How often are we caught by shadows, 
Luring with a sunny wile, 

Perhaps a flower, tree, or blossom, 
Perhaps a beaming smile! 

Some, to woo a fleeting fancy, 
Leave all hope and work behind, 

While the pleasure of a moment 
Lures away the inward blind. 


But, reflecting as we're passing, 
Could we see as others see, 
Would our manners then be mending, 
Idle thoughts and deeds to flee ? 
But experience cometh only 
With the sombre wing of Time, 
And we learn the worth of living 
When of life we've lost the prime. 


Thus a picture sets us thinking— 
Tis a passing fancy this— 
While the mind’s reflecting ever 
On joys and woes, eternal bliss, 
Could we from our bosom banish 
Stubborn Vanity’s stern reign, 
Learn with meek and humble feeling 
Pleasure others—not to pain. 








N.B.—This story (“‘ Gueew Pastures anv Prooapt..y”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Paruvonss or Tue,” “ DaventeR 
or Hern,” “ Tonvs Featuuns,” “ Strancs 
ADVENTURES OF A Puarron,” ETo., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 





(Entered roomy | to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Hanrer & Brorurns, in the Office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. ] 
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CHAPTER XLL 
CHICAGO. 


We knew nothing of this dire announcement, 
though it was in every one of the newspapers 
published in Chicago that day. We were full 
of curiosity about this wonderful city that had 
sprung up like Jonah’s gourd; and as we drove 
through its busy thoroughfares—the huge blocks 
of buildings looking like the best parts of Glas- 
gow indefinitely extended—and as we saw the 
smoky sky over our head streaked in every di- 
rection with a. black, rectangular spider’s web 
of telegraphic wires—and as we caught glimpses 
at the end of the long thoroughfares of the tall 
masts of ships—we knew that we had indeed 
reached the great commercial capital of the far 
West. And, indeed, we very speedily found that 
the genius of this big, eager, ostentatious place 
was too strong for us. We began to revel in the 
sumptuousness of the vast and garishly furnish- 
ed hotels; we wanted more gilding, more mar- 
ble, more gaudy coloring of acanthus leaves. A 
wild desire possessed us to purchase on specu- 
lation all the empty lots available; we would 
cover every frontage foot with gold, and laugh at 
all the assessments that were ever levied. Look 
at this spacious park on the south side of the 
town; shall we not have a mansion here more 
gorgeous than the mind of man can conceive, 
with horses to shoot along these wide drives like 
a flash of lightning? We began to entertain a 
sort of contempt for the people living on the 
north side of the town. It was hinted to us that 
they gave themselves airs. They read books and 
talked criticism. They held aloof from ordinary 
society, looked on a prominent civie official as 
a mere shyster, and would have nothing to do 
with a system of local government controlled by 
30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead-beats. Now 
we condemned this false pride. We gloried in 
our commercial enterprise, We wanted to as- 





tound the world. Culture? This was what we 
thought about culture: “It is with a still more 
sincere regret that the friends of a manly, vigor- 
ous, self-supporting and self-dependent people, 
fitted for the exercise of political liberty, see 
that the branches of culture called blacksmith- 
ing, corn-growing, carpentering, millinery, bread- 
making, ete., are not included in the course of 
studies prescribed for the Chicago public schools. 
Society is vastly more concerned in the induc- 
tion of its youthful members into these branches 
of culture than it is in teaching them to bawl 
harmoniousty and beat the hewgag melodiously.” 
Yes, indeed, Confound their hewgags, and all 
other relics of an effete civilization! And again: 
“This city, and every other American city, is 
crowded with young persons of both sexes that 
have been ‘cultured’ by a vicious and false pub- 
lic-school system in music, drawing, and other 
fanciful and fashionable but practically useless 
arts, but that are actually incapable, by reason 
of their gross ignorance, of earning an honest 
living. They have acquired, under some well- 
paid ‘professor’ (who has bamboozled himself 
into the erroneous belief that he and his profes- 
sion are necessary to the existence of society), 
some smattering of ‘musical culture,’ pencil 
sketching, etc., but of the practical arts and sci- 
ences of living and getting a living they are more 
profoundly ignorant than South-African Hotten- 
tots.” What would our friends on the north 
side say to that ? 

“ Bell,” said the lieutenant, as we were driving 
through this spacious southern park, in the clear 
light of the afternoon, “I suppose that we shall 
be allowed to come up here occasionally from 
the ranch—what do you say ?—for a frolic, and 
for to spend a little money? I would like to 
have one of these little traps—it is like the ghost 
of a trap—/é / look at that fellow now !” 

We looked at him as well as we could; but he 
had flashed by before we could quite make out 
what he was sitting on. In fact, there was noth- 
ing visible of the vehicle but two large and phan- 
tom wheels, and a shaft like a prolonged spider’s 
leg; while the driver, with ‘his hands stretched 
forward and his feet shot out before him, and 
therefore almost bent double, was, according to 
all appearance, clinging on as if for dear life to 
the horse’s tail. 

“Tt would be very fine to go whizzing through 
the air like that, and very good exercise for the 
arms, too—” 

“ But where should I be ?” asked his wife, with 
some indignation. Certainly a vehicle that seem- 
ed to have no inside at all—that appeared to be 
the mere simulacrum of a vehicle—could not very 
well contain two. 

“Where would you be?” said the lieutenant, 
innocently. “It is Chicago. You would be di- 
vorced.” 

It was this recalling of the divorce business 
that led us to see the announcement of the fail- 
ure of Messrs. Balfour & Co. To tell the truth, 
we were not much interested in American poli- 
tics; and while there were plenty of new things 
to be seen every where around us, we did not 
spend much time over the papers. But on this 
evening Queen T—— had got hold of one of the 
daily journals to look at the advertisements about 
divorce. She read one or two aloud to us. 

“There, you see,” she remarked, addressing 
Bell more particularly, “you can run up here 
from the ranch any time you like, and become a 
free woman. ‘Residence not material.’ ‘ Affi- 
davits sufficient proof.’ ‘No charge unless suc- 
cessful.’ And the only ground that needs to be 
stated is the safe one of incompatibility. So 
that whenever husband and wife have a quarrel, 
here is the remedy. It is far more swift than 
trying to make up the quarrel again.” 

“ And a good deal more pleasant too,” remarks 
a humble voice. 

Whither this idle talk might have led us need 
not now be guessed. The little woman’s face 
suddenly grew ghastly pale. Her eye had been 
carelessly wandering away from that advertising 
column, and had lit on the telegram announcing 
the suspension of Balfour’s firm. But she utter- 
ed no word and made no sign. 

Indeed, there is a great courage and firmness 
in this gentle creature when the occasion de- 
mands. In the coolest possible manner she fold- 
ed up the newspaper. Then she rose with a look 
of weariness. 

“ Oh, dear me,” said she, “I suppose I must go 
and get all these things out. I wish you would 
come and open my big box for me,” she adds, 
addressing her humble slave and attendant. 

But all that affectation of calmness had gone 
by the time she had reached her own room. 

“See!” she said, opening the paper with her 
trembling small white fingers, “See! Balfour 
is ruined—he has lost all his money—half a mill- 
ion of debts—oh, what shall I do, what shall I 
do? Must I tell her? Shall I tell her at once?” 

Certainly the news was startling, but there was 
no need to ery over it. 

“Oh, I know,” she said, with the tears start- 
ing to her eyes; “if I were to tell her now, she 
will start for England t>-morrow morning. And 
I will go back with her,” she adds, wildly—* I will 
go back with her. You can go on to Colorado 
by yourself. Oh, the poor child! she will fly to 
him at once—” And still she stares through 
her wet eyes at this brief announcement, as if 
it were some talisman to change the whole course 
of our lives. 

“Come, come, come,” is the patient remon- 
strance. “You have got to consider this thing 
quietly, or you may blunder into an awkward 
position, and drag her with you.” 

“How, then?” she says. “It must be true, 
surely.” 

“You are taking heaps of things for granted. 
If you consider that absence and distance and 
a good deal of covert lecturing have told on the 
ape mind—if you think that she would now real- 
y be glad to go back to him, with the knowledge 





that people have got to put up with a good deal 
in married life, and with the intention of making 
the best of it—that is all very well; that is first- 
rate, You have effected a better cure than I ex- 
pected—” 

“Don’t you see it yourself?” she says, eagerly. 
“Don’t you see how proudly she talks of ‘my 
husband’ now? Don’t you see that every moment 
she is thinking of England? J know.” 

“Very well; very good. But, then, something 
depends on Balfour. You can’t tell what bis 
wishes or intentions may be. If he had wanted 
her to know, he would have telegraphed to her, 
or caused her father to telegraph to her. On the 
other hand, if you take this piece of news to her, 
she will appeal to you. If she should wish to go 
back to England at once, you will have to consent. 
Then you can not let her go back alone—” 

“ And I will not!” says this brave little woman, 
in a fury of unselfishness. 

“Well, the fact is, as it appears to an unemo- 
tional person, there might be, you see, some lit- 
tle awkwardness, supposing Balfour was not quite 
prepared—” 

“ A man in trouble, and not prepared to receive 
the sympathy of his wife !” she exclaims, 

“Oh, but you must not suppose that Balfour 
is living in a garret on dry crusts—the second 
act of an Adelphi drama, and that kind of thing! 
People who fail for half a million are generally 
pretty well off afterward—” 

“I believe Mr. Balfour will give up every pen- 
ny he possesses to his creditors !” she says, vehe- 
mently; for her belief in the virtue of the men 
of whom she makes friends is of the most un- 
compromising sort. 

“No doubt it is a serious blow to an ambitious 
man like him; and then he has no profession to 
which he can turn to retrieve himself. But all 
that is beside the question. What you have got 
to consider is your guardianship of Lady Sylvia. 
Now if you were to sit down and write a fully ex- 
planatory letter to Mr. Balfour, telling him you 
had seen this announcement, giving your reasons 
for believing that Lady Sylvia would at once go 
to him if she knew, and asking him to telegraph 
a ‘yes’ or ‘no;’ by that time, don’t you see, we 
should be getting toward the end of our journey, 
and could ourselves take Lady Sylvia back, A 
week or two is not of much consequence, On 
the other hand, if you precipitate matters, and 
allow the girl to go rushing back at once, you 
may prevent the very reconciliation you desire. 
That is only a suggestion, It is none of my busi- 
ness. Do as you think best; but you should re- 
member that the chances are a hundred to one 
that Lady Sylvia sees or hears something of this 
telegram within the next day or two.” 

A curious happy light had stolen over this 
woman’s face, and the soft dark eyes were as 
proud as if she were thinking of a fortune sud- 
denly inherited instead of one irretrievably lost. 

“T think,” said she, slowly—“I think I could 
write a letter that would make Mr. Balfour a hap- 
py man, supposing he has lost every penny he has 
in the world.” 

Any one could see that the small head was 
full of busy ideas as she mechanically got out her 
writing materials and placed them on the table. 
Then she sat down. It was a long letter, and 
the contents of it were never known to any hu- 
man being except the writer of it and the person 
to whom it was sent. When she had finished it, 
she rose with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Perhaps,” said she, with a reflective air— 
“perhaps I should have expressed some regret 
over this misfortune.” 

“No doubt you spoke of it as a very lucky 
thing.” 

“T can’t say,” she admitted, frankly, “that I 
am profoundly sorry.” 

Indeed, she was not at all sorry ; and from that 
moment she began to take quite a new view of 
Chicago. There could be no doubt that this per- 
son of High-Church proclivities, who liked to 
surrender her mind to all manner of mysterious- 
ly exalted moods, had from the very first regard- 
ed this huge dollar-getting hive with a certain 
gentle and unexpressed scorn. What was that 
she had been hinting about a person being able 
to carry about with him a sort of moral atmos- 
phere to keep him free from outside influence, 
and that the mere recollection of the verse of a 
song would sometimes suffice? Lady Sylvia and 
she had been talking of some of Gounod’s music. 
Were we to conclude, then, that as she wandered 
through this mighty city, with its tramways and 
harbors and telegraphs and elevators, that she 
exorcised the demon of money-getting by hum- 
ming to herself, “ Ring on, sweet angelus!” As 
she passed through the Babel of price-quoters in 
the central hall of the hotel, it was no echo of 
their talk that got into her brain, but quite a dif- 
ferent echo: 

“ Hark! ’tis the an 
O’er hill ig Smad os 
Hark! how the melody maidens are singing 
Floats on the gale! 


“Ring on, sweet angelus, though thou art shaking 
My soul to tears! 
Voices long silent now with thee are waking 
From out the years— 
From out the years!” 


That may have been so; but anyhow, on the 
morning after she had dispatched her letter to 
Balfour, she entered into the business of sight- 
seeing with quite a new spirit. She declared 
that Chicago, for a great city, must be a delight- 
ful place to live in. Away from the neighbor- 
hood of the manufactories the air was singularly 
pure and clear. Then there were continual cool 
winds coming in from the lake to temper the 
summer heat. Had any body ever seen grass 
more green than that in the vast projected park 
on the southern side, which would in time be- 
come one of the most noble parks in the world ? 
She considered that the park on the northern 
side was heautifully laid out, and that the 
glimpses of Lake Michigan which one got 





through the trees were delightful. She greatly 
admired the combination of red sandstone and 
slightly yellowed marble which formed the fronts 
of the charming villas in those pretty gardens; 
and as for drives—well, she thought the chief 
part of the population of Chicago must live on 
wheels. It was so rare to find this august lady 
in so generous and enthusiastic a mood that we 
all began to admire Chicago; and quite envied 
our relative the ranch-woman in that she would 
be able to forsake her savage wilderness from 
time to time for this centre of the arts and civil- 
ization. 

We reveled in all the luxuries of a great city, 
while as yet these were possible to us. We 
went to theatres, concerts, picture exhibitions. 
We drove out to the park in the afternoon to 
hear the band play. We purchased knickknacks 
for friends at home—just as if we had been a 
party of tourists. 

“Come,” said our German ex-lieutenant on 
the final day of our stay there, “this is our last 
great town, is it not? before we go away to the 
swamps, and the prairies, and to the bowie- 
knives. Shall we not dress for dinner? And 
I propose that the dinner is at eight. And we 
will drink a glass of wine to the prosperity of 
this fine town.” 

The women would not hear of this proposal 
in its entirety; for as we had to start by train 
about eleven at night, they did not relish the no- 
tion of pulling out all their finery and putting it 
back again in a hurry. But we dined at eight 
all the same; and we did not fail to drink a glass 
of wine to the prosperity of that fine town. Long 
before midnight we were all fast asleep in snug 
berths, the train whirling us on through the dark- 
ness toward the country of the Mississippi. 

{To BE OCONTINUED.] 














PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresponveENt. } 


N the information which they give, fashion 

journals almost universally forget that they 
may possibly have male as well as female read- 
ers, and even if they have not, that wives, moth- 
ers, and sisters are naturally desirous of learning 
something about the masculine toilette, that they 
may guide their husbands, sons, and brothers in 
the choice of raiment. To fill up this void it is 
my intention from time to time to give sundry 
details concerning gentlemen’s fashions. 

For the coming winter masculine garments will 
be essentially longer than heretofore. The un- 
becoming Ulster, so like an invalid’s dressing- 

wn, will continue to weigh down young men, 
while older and more sedate gentlemen will shun 
this garment as being too conspicuous, but will 
wear long overcoats calling to mind the great- 
coats of the farmers. A few years ago men were 
devoted to short and jaunty garments; but now 
a noble emulation seems to have seized them on 
contemplating the feminine dress, and they have 
said to themselves, “We too will wear trains.” 
They have not quite reached that point, it is true, 
but they are wearing overcoats with skirts from 
a yard to a yard and a quarter long; so that, 
without suspecting it, they are actually wearing 
petticoats! Moreover, their vests and frock-coats 
are almost long enough to reach the knee. The 
frock-coat is the garment used for travelling, 
country, and morning wear; frock-coat, vest, and 
trousers are made of the same stuff, generally 
Cheviot, with very fine stripes. The vest is double- 
breasted ; single-breasted open vests are little 
worn, except for full-dress toilettes. The trou- 
sers are not quite so long as last winter; they 
are cut almost straight, and are hollowed out a 
little at the knee. 

The autumn wrappings are somewhat shorter 
than those for the winter, which come to the 
middle of the thigh, and much lower when they 
are of the Ulster shape; in general they are sack- 
shaped, loose, falling straight on the sides, and 
hollowed out but little in the back ; they are all 
double-breasted, with two rows of buttons. Hats 
are rather high, very straight, and with extremely 
narrow, imperceptible brims, rolled on the sides. 
Overcoats for morning wear have velvet shawl 
collars. A handkerchief pocket is set on the left 
side on the breast. Sleeves are rather loose, with 
large cuffs trimmed with two buttons. Street 
overcoats are not uniformly black, but are made 
also of very dark diagonal, such as dark blue, 
almost black, claret, maroon, ete. For full suits 
of Cheviot cloth fancy colors are chosen, such as 
reddish-brown, dark chamois, ete. Undressed kid 
and castor two-button gloves are worn in the morn- 
ing, and dressed kid in the afternoon and for full 
dress. 

Summer fashions are no longer talked of, and 
seem never to have existed. We are now study- 
ing samples of winter goods, and discussing the 
cut of polonaises, over-skirts, skirts, and draperies. 
The fabrics most in vogue are, first and above all, 
neigeuses, then Cheviots, and thick goods of all 
kinds. According to present appearances, dress- 
es next winter will be more clinging than ever. 
The over-skirt, lately forsaken for the polonaise, 
seems likely to regain the ground it has lost. It 
is often composed of a sort of large apron, fast- 
ened back by two panels, with a full back breadth 
of the same material falling beneath it and form- 
ing the train of the dress. With the over-skirt 
is always worn a very long waist, filled with whale- 
bones; this is the continuation of the cuirass 
basque, which has grown with years, and is now 
long enough to divide a lady into two equal parts. 
This is not becoming, and in point of taste the 
princesse polonaise is far preferable. 

Open fichus are still much worn over heart- 
shaped waists. These are easily made. Take a 
strip of rather stiff tulle, of sufficient length to 
trim the opening of the waist, and cover it with 
a ruche of ribbon edged with lace, or else with 
a faille ruche fringed on each side. This ruche 
must not be less than two or two and a half inch- 
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es wide. The fichu is fastened in front under a 
bunch of flowers or a knot of ribbon. A ruche 
of white crépe lisse is always set inside the up- 
per edge. Large Anne of Austria collars are 
made of black tulle, covered with embroidery of 
clair de lune jet beads. A bow of ribbon is set 
in front, and the upper edge is finished with a 
ruche of white crépe lisse. 

Very small black and white plaid silk is again 
in fashion for autumn toilettes, which are trimmed 
with black and white lace. The same silk, 
trimmed with black velvet or colored faille, will 
be much used next winter for full-dress toilettes 
of misses and little girls. 

Among the trimmings for wrappings to be worn 
during November, fringed faille takes the first 
rank. Of strips of faille, fringed out more or less 
deeply on each side, ruches and bows are made, 
while for ruffles only one side is fringed. These 
trimmings are much used for India cashmere 
wrappings, which can only be trimmed with the 
material when one is in mourning. Wrappings 
are embroidered with clair de lune jet beads. This 
trimming is more dressy than the preceding, and 
will be used on velvet wrappings, fur of all kinds 
being its only rival. 

Polonaises and over-skirts, instead of being in- 
variably draped by a combination of pleats of 
which it is impossible to discern either the be- 
ginning or the end, will often fall straight be- 
hind, and be looped only under each arm by a 
tab composed of ribbon loops terminating in 
ends. Ribbon trimmings, which are usually re- 
served especially for summer, will prolong their 
reign into the winter, when a profusion of bows 
will be used on all toilettes. Polonaises closing 
diagonally, or double-breasted, will be fastened 
really with concealed buttons or hooks and eyes, 
and ostensibly with ribbon bows set on at regular 
intervals from top to bottom. 

We have not only Breton basques and jackets, 
but also Breton redingotes. For a Breton toi- 
lette the recipe is simple and easy to follow. It 
is only necessary that the waist should have a real 
or simulated plastron, and that the edges should 
be bordered with galloon embroidered in bright 
colors. The following is the prettiest Breton polo- 
naise that is worn this autumn: The whole dress, 
with sleeves, is of very dark slate gray faille. 
The back breadths are arranged in perpendicular 
pleats, held in place by a broad scarf of ribbon 
of the same color seven inches wide, termina- 
ted on each side by a huge bow. The front is 
trimmed with a plastron for the waist and a ta- 
blier for the skirt, formed of flat bias folds, sewed 
on the upper edge only, and arranged so as to 
overlap each other slightly. From the waist to 
the bottom of the skirt a broad quilling of slate 
gray cloth much lighter than the faille outlines 
the tablier and separates it from the back breadths. 
The Breton redingote of the same cloth is open 
from the throat, and terminates on each side by 
a square tab which falls over the quilling. The 
edges of the redingote are bordered with dark 
slate gray galloon embroidered with red, deep blue, 
black, and white. Square pockets. Faille sleeves, 
covered with flat bias folds like those on the front 
of the dress, with cuffs of cloth like the redingote. 
The latter is trimmed on each side with a row of 
small silver medallions, and is fastened together 
in front by two bands, one across the breast, and 
the other across the hips. 

Emmetive RayMonp., 





A STORY OF A BALL DRESS. 


“ IFTY dollars, Nettie; not one cent more,” 
Mrs. Locke said, decidedly. 

“ Fifty dollars!” Nettie echoed, discontentedly. 
“Oh dear! how far will fifty dollars go? Dress, 
shoes, flowers, gloves—that last packet Aunt Nell 
sent me is exhausted, that is, all the evening tints, 
and I'll have to buy a pair. Let me count up: 
gloves, three dollars and a half; shoes, I can buy a 
pair for five dollars—cheap, but they'll have to do; 
I can manage with ten dollars’ worth of French 
flowers if I use them with discretion. Of course 
Phil will send me all the natural flowers I'll need. 
That leaves thirty-one dollars and a half for my 
dress, not counting the dress-maker’s bill, of 
course ; Madame Perot will wait. Do you think 
I can make it do, mamma ?” 

“ You will have to make it do, Nettie. Your 
father says he can’t possibly give you any more. 
You know he has had heavy losses in two or three 
directions, owing to the recent failures.” 

“It’s so provoking! Just now, too, when I espe- 
cially want to make a good appearance at this 
party. I’m sure I can’t see why the banks 
couldn’t have waited a little longer before break- 
ing up in this horrid way. If they had only 
waited till next week, I shouldn’t have cared so 
much,” Nettie said, poutingly. 

“They didn’t break simply to vex you, Nettie, 
rest assured of that; so forgive them the misfor- 
tune,” her mother returned, half laughingly, half 
reprovingly. “And be content, my dear, that it 
is no worse. Think how many girls there are 
who can not have warm and comfortable cloth- 
ing even, much less fifty dollars to expend on ball 
fineries.” 

“1 don’t believe such people exist except in nov- 
els. I don’t know any girl who hasn’t comfort- 
able and elegant clothes. Why, even our serv- 
ants dress witha certain style. Their clothes are 
not only comfortable, but really handsome, of 
good material, and as fashionably made as any 
one’s; and all my friends dress elegantly. Nellie 
will spend three or four hundred dollars for her 
new ball dress; Clara will spend quite as much ; 
then Maud Campbell is to have a magnificent set 
of new jewels, and her dress—I went with her 
to madame’s to have it fitted yesterday, and it’s 
grand, I can’t begin to describe its magnificence 
in the way of laces and flowers. One single spray 
cost forty-seven dollars ; and fifty—one beggarly 
fifty—for my entire dress, shoes, gloves, flowers, 
pet | every thing! Oh dear! oh dear!” 


“You have a dozen dresses, Nettie, that are 
plenty good enough to wear.” 

“Your idea of * good enough’ and mine are very 
different. I haven’t a thing fit to be seen.” 

“ Your apricot silk ?” 

“Ts entirely passée.” 

“Your violet ?” 

“Never was becoming. Blondes of my style 
are horrid in violet.” 

“Your Nile green ?” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, please, mamma; every 
blonde I know has worn green, green, green, till 
I’m sick of the sight of it.” 

“Your scarlet satin? Iam sure that is a color 
blondes don’t often indulge in. It is certainly 
becoming, and undeniably an elegant dress. You 
can take off the white appliqué flounces and re- 
model with my black Chantilly, trim it with white 
and red roses, and you have a dress fit for an 
empress.” 

“Too imperial, mamma dear. It’s entirely too 
early in the season to appear in such a brilliant 
dress.” 

“Then wear your blue gros grain. It is a beau- 
tiful dress, Nettie, and certainly can’t be objected 
to on the score of not being becoming.” 

“Yes, it is becoming,” Nettie said, casting a 
conscious glance toward the mirror; “ but the 
truth is, mamma, I want a new dress. I'd be 
mortified to death to wear one of my evening 
dresses of last season.” 

‘When I was a girl, Nettie, one silk dress for 
occasions of ceremony, and a quiet muslin with 
pink or blue ribbons, were considered a very nice 
outfit. I remember the night your father fell in 
love with me I wore a white muslin, with scar- 
let roses in my hair, and he says it is the loveli- 
est dress a girl can wear.” 

“TI can assure you, mamma dear, times are 
changed. A simple muslin and a scarlet rose 
dresses the heroine of a novel very prettily, but 
such commonplace clay as Nettie Locke requires 
‘a gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls,’ if she 
expects to reign ‘queen rose of the rose-bud gar- 
den of girls.’ I'd wait a long time for Phil to 
fall in love with me dressed like such a guy,” 
Nettie said, with a laugh and a blush. 

“ Well, my dear, here is your allowance; make 
yourself as gay as possible with it,” Mrs. Locke 
returned, laughingly. “If you will permit me to 
make a suggestion, however, I think the blue gros 
grain and your white lace over dress will be much 
handsomer than a new cheap silk.” 

“T don’t intend to buy a cheap silk, mamma; 
I'm going to have a trailing silk illusion, trimmed 
with pink azaleas—the frailest, loveliest things— 
exactly like the real ones. Illusion will be much 
prettier than silk or satin at this time of the year, 
and diaphanous dresses are so becoming! It will 
be an improvement on your quiet muslin and scar- 
let rose, mamma,” Nettie cried, gayly, as she open- 
ed her pretty purse and pushed the crumpled 
notes in, 

“Well, Nettie,” her father asked at dinner, 
“did your money go as far as you expected? I 
can give you five dollars more to help you out, if 
it didn’t stretch as far as it should have done.” 

“I haven’t ordered my dress yet, papa; I’ve 
been so busy looking over the styles all the aft- 
ernoon. I'll take the extra five dollars, though, 
if you please; I can make good use of it.” 

“So can I, if you don’t really need it,” her fa- 
ther returned, smilingly. “Here, little Essie, is 
your share,” he said, dropping a crisp new note 
in his younger daughter’s lap. “I don’t know 
what I shall do when Essie gets old enough to go 
to parties, unless Fortunatus should die and leave 
me his purse. It’s lucky I have no more girls to 
dissipate my substance—Nettie going to bal's, 
and Essie inviting her young lady friends to opera 
matinées and luncheon parties !” 

“If you please, papa, I haven’t invited them 
yet, and I'd like to do something else with the 
money; may 1?” little Essie said, looking up 
from the paper she was reading. 

“What do you want to do with it?” 

“Lend it to me,” Nettie cried, laughingly; “it 
will be a charity.” 

“Is that what you want to do with it?” her 
father asked. “I'd rather you’d devote it to 
your original intention.” 

“ No, Sir,” she said, blushingly ; “I want to give 
itaway. Iwanttosendit— Oh, papa, I’ve been 
reading in this paper about that terrible factory 
fire, and of all those poor people who lost not only 
the places where they worked, but their homes and 
furniture too, by the tire. This paper says they are 
starving—men, women, and children, even little 
babies, papa—and they need food and clothes and 
every thing. And don’t you think I ought to give 
this money to them instead of spending it? We 
don’t have to go to the matinée, but they must 
have something to eat. Isn’t it dreadful, papa, 
for a person to have nothing to eat ?” 

“Very dreadful,” her father said, smiling 
thoughtfully down on the pretty, earnest little face. 

“] want you to send it to those poor people, 
papa. I couldn’t enjoy the matinée: it would 
spoil all my pleasure thinking how selfish I’d be to 
spend so much money just for pleasure when they 
need it so much to buy clothes and things to eat.” 

“T think you put your money to a wise use, 
little girl,” her father said, approvingly. “It is 
your own, my dear; do what you like with it. 
And some other time, when papa has more mon- 
ey, you can take Alice and Blanche to the 
matinée.” 

“Thank you, Sir; we can go to the matinée 
any time, but the poor people need the money 
now,” Essie said, giving the bright new note back 
to her father. 

“ Yes, now is their hour of need. I will send 
the money immediately—in your name, my little 
girl, I wish I could add fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars to your mite, Essie; but it is impossible for 
me to spare it now.” 

“T hope you didn’t think I was mean, Nettie, 
not to lend my money to you; but you have so 





many pretty dresses already that I thought I'd 


| her tears quickly. 


rather give it those poor starving people,” Essie 
said to her sister as they were going to bed that 
night. 

“Certainly not, little goosey. I think like 
papa, that you put it to a good use.” 

Nettie lay awake a long while that night, for 
a sudden, startling, and perplexing question pre- 
sented itself unceremoniously to her considera- 
tion: if Essie had made a wise use of her mon- 
ey, was not she going to make a very foolish use 
of hers? She debated the question in all its 
bearings, and tumbled and tossed uneasily on 
her very easy and comfortable bed. Nettie was 
not used to making sacrifices. There had been 
no need of any self-sacrifice in her bright young 
life, and this was the first time she had ever felt 
called upon to deny herself in any way. 

“Fifty dollars will go byt a little way in re- 
lieving their great distress,” she thought; “and 
there is no use of wearing my old dress, and hav- 
ing all the girls make disagreeable remarks about 
me, because a lot of people whom I never saw 
and never will see, and who, I’m sure, would nev- 
er help me, happen to be poor and needy. There 
are plenty of people who will help them, and 
there is no need of giving up my dress.” 

But then if every one should think as she did, 
and selfishly leave it to some one else to relieve 
the necessities of the poor? But then, again, ev- 
ery body was going to have a new dress for this 
party; and Phil would be there, and he always 
liked her to appear among the best. Well, it 
was perplexing and disagreeable either way, so 
why not decide on the most agreeable alternative ? 

“Tl buy my dress the first thing in the morn- 
ing; then I can’t be tempted to— No, I'll ask 
papa which I ought to do. No, I can’t do that, 
for he’ll only say, as he did to Essie, ‘Spend your 
money as you like; itis your own,” and will con- 
trast the difference between our modes of using 
it, and think how selfish I am to spend it for my- 
self. Oh dear! I wish I had bought my dress 
this morning ; then there would have been no ques- 
tion of right and wrong.” 

Nettie ran up to her room the first thing after 
breakfast to take a look at the old blue silk. She 
threw it on the bed and looped the lace dress over 
it with some pale pink rose-buds, and it certainly 
looked lovely—not much of a sacrifice, after all, 
to wear such a beautiful dress, most girls would 
have thought. But then Nettie had certainly 
worn the dress many times before, and her friends 
were well acquainted with all its defects as well 
as its beauties. 

“There’s where Eve Mason put her foot on the 
train the first time I wore it; I always knew she 
did it on purpose, mean, spiteful thing, although 
she apologized so sweetly, and was so sorry! 
Here’s where Allan Page dropped chocolate ice 
over the back width; I can cover that with the 
lace and flowers. There’s where Arthur Delano 
splashed it with Champagne the night he was so 
dreadfully under its influence; that’s the worst 
place, and I don’t know how I s/all conceal it; 
perhaps I can drape my sash gracefully over it, 
pinning it tight to the skirt beneath the loops, 
and it won’t look so dreadful. Oh dear! after 
all, the worst thing about it is that I’ve worn it 
half a dozen times already, and every body knows 
it, and will say, ‘There comes Nettie Locke in her 
old blue again.’” 

This last thought was so harrowing, Nettie 
couldn’t restrain a few tears, and they fell, drip, 
drip, on the “old blue,” and added another stain 
to its already damaged beauty. 

“ Right on the bosom, too,” Nettie said, drying 
“ However, it isn’t so bad; I 
can cover it with some natural roses.” 

She sat down on the bed beside the still lovely 
dress—though it had certainly seen its best days 
—and pinned a flower here and a ribbon there, 
singing softly the while one of Strauss’s exquisite 
waltzes. The delicious air she was singing took 
her thoughts captive presently, and carried them 
far away from the present and all its perplexities. 
She dropped the flowers, rich ribbons, and laces 
from her listless hands, as a mental vision passed 
before her of the coming ball—a vision of a fair 
young girl in a cloud of mist-like tulle and rosy 
blossoms ; a vision alluring as Aurora herself when 
she comes through the gates of the dawn, scatter- 
ing roses and dewy diamonds in the pathway of 
the day god; a vision that brings a flush to her 
cheeks and a sparkle to her eyes. She sees the 
tender light in her lover’s eyes as he bends to tell 
her how fair she is in his eyes and in the eyes 
of all men; she hears the passionate sweetness 
of waltz and galop, the passionate sweetness of 
whispered words and low replies; but above the 
music of the bands, above the sweeter music of 
her lover’s voice, above the sound of laughing 
voices and dancing feet, she hears a cry for help 
and succor. She gave a last deciding look at the 
old blue, with its stains of wines and sweets, and 
a last despairing thought to the vision of herself, 
radiant, beautiful, in fleecy tulle and rosy blos- 
soms; then drew her purse from her pocket. She 
choked back a few rising sobs, but resolutely 
counted out the amount necessary to purchase 
shoes and gloves, and laid the remainder aside to 
bear Essie’s mite company on its mission of char- 
ity and mercy. 

“Mamma,” she said, as she seated herself at 
the luncheon table, “I am going to wear the old 
blue, after all ; and if Phil doesn’t like me in it— 
well, I can’t help it.” 

“Phil will like you in any thing, I fancy,” her 
mother said, smiling. ‘ But why have you aban- 
doned the diaphanous robe that was to be so be- 
coming ?” 

“ Because,” she returned, between a laugh and 
a sob, “I am going to use my money as Essie did 
hers.” 

“Well, my dear,” her mother said, softly, “I 
can only echo your father’s words to Essie—you 
have made a wise use of it: for has not He who 
suffered all things for us said,‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My 





brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’” 
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Border for Lingerie.—Wrought 
Guipure. 
See illustration on page 669. 

To work this border, transfer the design to fine 
linen, and run all the design figures with thread 
No. 90. For the connecting bars stretch thread 
No. 130 going forward and wind it going back, 
and partly overcast the twisted bars with button- 
hole stitches. The embroidery is worked with 
similar thread in simple and dovetailed button- 
hole stitch. On the outer edge the button-hole 
stitches are partly interspersed with picots. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery, cut away the material 
between the design figures on the wrong side, and 
work the lace stitches and wheels with fine thread. 


Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 

Fig. 1.—This handkerchief consists of a piece 
of linen cambric eleven inches and a quarter 
square, which is edged with a border an inch and 
a half deep, composed of square pieces of cam- 
brie and open-work navy blue silk. The edge of 
the border and the foundation are edged with 
white and navy blue lace seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. 

Fig. 2.—This handkerchief is made of a piece of 
linen cambric seven inches and a quarter square, 
and is trimmed with a strip of yellow silk an inch 
and three quarters wide, and with a needle-work 
border two inches wide. The edge is trimmed 
with yellow and white lace an inch and a quarter 
wide, 





Creedmoor Polonaise Walking Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 668, 

HIS stylish clinging polonaise is one of the 

simplest yet most effective of the French over 
dresses. It may be used in any woolen material, 
in silk, plain or brocaded, and in velvet or satin. 
The original is blue camel’s-hair with a bias silk 
border for trimming. The pleated drapery at the 
sides is one of the favorite features of this toi- 
lette. The back has long seams from the shoul- 
ders down, is perfectly plain below the waist, and 
has very slight drapery placed very low. The 
sleeve is very close-fitting, and is made with gath- 
ering at the elbow in an old-fashioned way that 
has just been revived. The neck is without a 
standing collar, as the high linen ones are now 
so stylish, but it has a turned-down collar of silk 
that meets below the neck. The square pocket 
is very fashionable. The front drapery, it will 
be observed, wrinkles the front quite low, leaving 
the hips smoothly covered. The back of the 
skirt has square corners similar to those of the 
Breton over dresses. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
CrEEDMOOR PoLonatse.—This pattern is in eight 

pieces—front, back, side body for the back, sleeve, 

cuff, collar, pocket, and Watteau pleat for side 
drapery. This garment is fitted in front with 
two darts and cross basque seam on each side, 

The back is adjusted to the figure by a side 

body, a middle seam, and a second seam from 

the shoulder, extending below the waist line; this 
seam is cut out in the line of perforations before 
basting. Cut the front with the long straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods, turning the 
hem as notched, top and bottom. Cut the collar 
bias of the goods; join to the back of the neck 
by meeting the notches, and to the front by the 
perforations. Cut the remaining pieces length- 
wise of the goods. The perforations at the waist 
line of the back and side body are placed even 
on a thread of the goods, Lay five pleats turn- 
ing up on the under-arm seam of the front by 
meeting two notches for each pleat. Gather be- 
tween the notches on the under-arm seam of the 
side body in a space of two inches. Place the 
edges of the Watteau pleats on the under-arm 
seam by meeting the three perforations in each 
piece; then close the under-arm seam down to 
the cluster of two perforations, sewing the four 
edges together; the remainder of the pleat is 
sewed to the front and side body, and left open 
from the cluster of two perforations. The Wat- 
teau pleat is then formed by placing two notches 
evenly together for the large pleat, and folding 
in the middle of the notch for the single pleat, 
and is fastened over the seam. Place the pocket 
on by meeting the single perforation on the front 
and side body. Join the seams according to the 
notches and perforations. Cut the under part of 
the sleeve as perforated; gather between the 
notches on the long edge at the elbow, and close 
the seam; the under part of the sleeve is quite 
narrow. Place the notch in the top of the sleeve 
even with the notch in the back of the armhole, 
and the short seam to the notch in the front, and 
hold the rounding part of the sleeve slightly full 
when sewing. Lap the cuff toward the front by 
meeting the perforations, and join to the sleeve 
by the notches. The whole of the cuff is given. 
Make eight side pleats in the line of perforations 
across the back. To drape the skirt cut a tape 
twenty inches long, fasten one end on the pleats, 
and the other end at the waist line. Tack a tape 
to the seam at the pleats, and tie the correspond- 
ing ends across the back to adjust the drapery. 

Close the front the entire length with buttons 

and button-holes. An outlet of an inch is al- 

lowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, and a 

quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5 yards. 

Lone WALKING Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front with the long straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods. Cut two pieces each like 
the pattern given of the side gores and back. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double 
dium-sized person, 4 yards. 
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Sacque Dolman and Trimmed Fan-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


rPNUIS stylish garment is as convenient as a sacque, and as 

graceful as a Dolman, while it dispenses with the long 
side pieces and fronts of the Dolman as formerly worn. It 
fits the figure as closely as many sacques, and has long side 
forms beginning in the shoulders, and having the lap below 
the waist seen in most sacques now in vogue. The front is 
not longer than the back,and these are joined together, leav- 
ing a very long, large armhole, that makes the garment easily 
put off and on. The side piece, or sort of slashed sleeve, is 
made to extend high over the shoulders, to cling to the sides, 
giving the slender effect now sought, and thence hangs open 
like a slashed sleeve. No illustration is given of the trimmed 
fan-trained skirt, which can be fully understood from the de- 
scription. The shape of the skirt is explained in the deserip- 
tion of cut paper pattern. To trim this skirt make two scarfs 
of single-width materials cross the front diagonally, beginning 
high on the right side and ending lower on the left. Trim 
the lower edge of each with fringe ; turn in the upper edge, 
and sew to lower skirt with blind stitches. Form panels or 
parallelograms of the material on the front seam of the sec- 
ond gore, and let the scarfs end beneath these panels, which 
are trimmed all around with galloon or passementerie. They 
begin at the edge of the basque, and end just above the 
flounces ; their width is from five to seven inches, according 
to the size of the wearer. Some modistes do not use silk for 
these panels, but mere- 
ly outline them with 
trimming. The back 
breadths are those of 
the pleated train, be- 
ginning at the belt, 
and caught low down 
before they spread out 
as a fan; or else they 
may consist of one of 
the scarfs prolonged in 
soft loops and one end ; 
this scarf will form half of the back drapery, while a similar 
scarf will be laid in flat pleats, and caught at the bottom with 
a long-looped bow. 








Fig. 1.—Eperne ror Lingerie. 
Wuire Emprowery, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF SACQUE 
DOLMAN AND TRIMMED FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Sacque Dotman.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, 
back, side form for the back, and sleeve. The front of this 
garment is fitted in sacque shape, the back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam and long side form seam extending 
from the shoulder down, with an extra width on the lower 
part, which laps toward the back. Place the front on the 
edge of the goods, turning the hem as notched top and bot- 
tom. Close the seams in the back and on the shoulder. The 
entire sleeve is given; the line of perforations in the sleeve 
is placed lengthwise on a thread of the goods. The sleeve 
is sewed in with the under-arm seam by placing the three 
corresponding notches in each piece evenly to- 
gether, and extends over the shoulder to the 
front, meeting the single notches, The notch 
in the upper part of the sleeve is placed 
even with the shoulder seam, the round- 
ed part held slightly full. The 
straight edge on the front part of 
the sleeve with the single per- 
foration is left loose. The 
lower edge of this garment 
is trimmed with a deep 
fringe. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 
double width, for a medium- 
sized person, 2} yards. 

Quantity of fringe, 34 
yards. 

TrimMep FAN - TRAINED 
Skirt.—This pattern is in 










four pieces — front, back Fig. 1.—Campric 
breadth, and two side Haxpxenonrer E 
forms. Cut the front and zi d 


back with the long straight 
edge laid on a fold of the 
goods. Cut two pieces each 
like the pattern given of the 
side gores. Join the skirt 
together by the notches, 
Make four side pleats each 
side of the middle of the 








back breadth 























4 yards. 


Fig. 1.—En@iish WALKING JACKET. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.]—Wirn Cur 
Parer Parrern.—[See Long Round 
Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, P. 668.] 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the English Walk- 
ing Jacket, Long Round Over-Skirt, and 
Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Num- 
bers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 


PATTERN. 











Fig. 1.—Corsets ror Girt From 11 To 
13 Years otp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


in the 
line of perforations, 
placing all the perfora- 
tions evenly together. 
Pleat the top of the 
breadth similarly, and 
sew on a belt the re- 
quired size of the waist. 
A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of mate- 
rial, double width, for 
a medium-sized person, 





English Walking 
Jacket, Long Round 
Over-Skirt, and 
Walking Skirt. 


WITH CUT PAPER 


FYVHE English walking 

jacket forming part 
of this costume is an in- 
dependent wrap which will 
serve as a model for fall 
and winter garments that 
may be worn with any 
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Sacque Doman anp TrrumepD FAn-TRAINED 
Skirt.—Wirn Cur Paper Parrern. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Sacque Dolman and 
Trimmed Fan-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even 
Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, 
Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for the entire Suit.] 
















Wroveut Guirvure Roserre For 
Borpers. 


Figs, 1-3. —GarrTERs. 








Fig. 2.—Corsets ror GirL FROM 11 TO 
13 Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


es. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for 
seams. 
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Wrovenr Guirvre Borper ror LINGERIE. 








the 


Join the ends of the gar- 


Fig. 2.—Camsric 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


two 
back breadth. 
front 
the long straight edges 
laid on the fold of the 
goods. 
like the pattern given 
of the side gores. 
together by the notch- 


Quantity of 
double width, for a medi- 
um-sized person, 3} yards. 


Garters, Figs. 1-3. 

For the garter Fig. I 
take a strip of pale pink 
mosaic cloth 
and a half wide, which is 
raveled out on both sides, 
and a piece of white satin 
ribbon, stitch through the 
ribbon and cloth together 
at ‘regular intervals, and 
run elastic cord through 


costume. It is loose and straight in its double-breasted front, 
and is easily fitted in the back. It shows the medium length 
of such jackets, and is also closely fitted over the hips. 
Rough cloths and the matelassé or basket-woven cloths are 
most used for such garments, in black, navy blue, gray, or 
brown shades. There are also smooth cloths made up in this 
way in all colors —scarlet, pale or dark blue, cream, drab, 
brown—and trimmed with appliqué embroidered bands on 
the velvet cuffs, collars, and pockets. 

The pattern of the long round over-skirt and skirt illus- 
trated on page 668 are sold with this jacket pattern, though 
each may be used separately in combination with other gar 
ments. The over-skirt has the deep clinging apron and grace- 
ful back with low drapery now in vogue. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF ENGLISH 
WALKING JACKET, LONG ROUND OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Eneuish WALKING Jacket.—This pattern is in eight pieces 
—front, back, two side bodies for the back, sleeve, cuff, pock- 
et flap, and collar. The garment has a loose double-breasted 
front and half-tight back. Place the front on the edge of 
the goods, and the remaining pieces of the pattern length- 
wise, carefully placing the perforated waist line ef the back 
and side bodies even on a thread of the material. Close the 
seams in the back and side bodies by meeting the notches. 
Baste the shoulder and under-arm seams by meeting the per- 
forations. Cut the under part of the sleeve as perforated at 
the top; close the 
seams, placing the 
longer one at the 
notch in the back 
and the shorter one 
at that in the front 
part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you 





when sewing. Lap Fig. 2.—EpGinc ror LinGeris. 
the back of the Wuire Emsromery. 
cuff toward the 


front by meeting the perforations, and join to the bottom of 
the sleeve as notched. The whole of the cuff is given. Place 
the back of the collar on a bias of the goods, and join to th 
neck as shown by the notches, rolling it over in the line of 
perforations, and shrink with a hot iron to make it conform 
to the neck. The lapels in front are turned over in the line 
of perforations, the right front overlapping the left, and with 
three rows of buttons on the right side to correspond with 
the single row on the left. The perforations show where to 
cut the button-holes and sew on the buttons. The perfora- 
tions on the front show where to cut for the pocket and where 
to sew on the pocket flap. The extra width cut on the lower 
part of the side body laps toward the back, and is ornament- 
ed with four buttons. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others 

Quantity of material, double width, for a medium-sized per- 
son, 2¢ yards. 

Lone Rounp Over -Sxirt.— This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 
edge laid on a fold of the goods. Cut two 

pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore, and join to the front as notched. 
Make four upturned pleats on the back 
edge of the side gore, by placing 

two notches evenly together for 
each pleat. Gather the edge of 
the back breadth between the 
notches in a space of one 
inch, and join to the side 
gore, meeting the notches. 

Gather the back 
breadth in the line of pe rfo- 
rations in a space of three 
inches. Tack a tape at the 
pleats, and tie the ¢ orrespond- 
ing ends across the back to 
adjust the drapery. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for 
Gather the top of 
the back breadth, and sew on 
a belt the required size of the 
waist, holding the side gore 
slightly full. 

Quantity of material, dou- 
ble width, for a medium-sized 
person, 34 yards 

Waking Sxirt.—This pat 
tern is in four pieces—front, 


across 

















seams. 


f / 


Liha OSt he 





and 
Cut the 
back with 


side gores, 


and 


Cut two pieces 


Join 


material, 





two inches 


Fig. 2.—Eneuish WALKING JACKET 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.]—Wirn Cut 
Paper Patrern.—[See Long Round 
Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, P. 668. ] 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the English Watk- 
ing Jacket, Long Round Over-Skirt, and 


Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Num- 
bers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, 
sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 


shirr thus formed. 
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HARPER'S BAZAN. 


[OcroBER 20, 1877. 








ter, and trim it with pleatings of pale pink and 
pale blue mosaic cloth raveled out on the edges, 
a rosette of the same materials, and cream-col- 
ored lace, as shown by the illustration. 

The garter Fig. 2 is made of a piece of white 
figured elastic braid seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and is trimmed with a rosette of satin rib- 
bon, lace, and small leaves made of satin. Into 
each leaf are fastened loops of green chenille. 
A clasp serves for closing. A small piece of 
satin interlined with wadding is set underneath 
the clasp. 

The garter Fig. 3 is made of a piece of pale 
blue satin ribbon an.inch aud three-quarters wide, 
gathered on elastic braid. The trimming con- 
sists of a rosette of ribbon, lace seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, and leaves of satin, which are gath- 
ered in the centre, edged with lace, and trimmed 
with silver beads. A clasp set under the rosette 
serves for closing. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 

Tuesr borders are worked on batiste or nansook in 
satin and half-polka stitch with embroidery cotton. 
The edge is finished with button-hole stitch scallops. 

Corsets for Girl from 11 to 13 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 

Tunsr corsets of white jean are bound with tape at 
the top and bottom, and are closed in front with but- 
tons and loops. The upper edge is trimmed with nee- 
die-work edging seven-eighths of an inch wide. Pieces 
of elastic are inserted in the back and fronts as shown 
by the illustrations. 


Wrought Guipure Rosette for Borders. 
See illustration on page 669. 

Tuts rosette is designed for the border of cradle cov- 
ers, afghans, etc. To work the border, transfer the de- 
sign of the rosette to muslin, run the outlines with 
embroidery cotton, and for the connecting bars, which 
lie loose on the muslin foundation, stretch the thread 
going forward and wind it going back. 
cles, bars, and leaflets in interlaced button-hole stitch, 
for which first overcast the outlines on one side with 
button-hole stitches of thread No. 80, and then work a 
second row of button-hole stitches in the opposite di- 
rection, always inserting the needle between the next 
two stitches of the first row. The outer edge of the 
rosettes is finished with picots, worked as shown by 
Fig. 2 of border, on page 308, No. 20, Vol. IX., of the 
Bazar. The ivner circle is worked in simple button- 
hole stitch. i 


Work the cir- | 





The single rosettes are joined at the pi- | 


cots, and are edged on both sides with a row of inter- | 


laced button-hole stitches, which on the under edge 
of the border are finished with semicircular figures 
worked to match the rosettes. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the muslin foundation between 
the design figures, on the wrong side, as shown by the 
illustration. A border of this [:ind may be seen in the 
cradle cover, page 420, No. 27, Vol. IX., of the Bazar. 





Burnett's Co.ocne is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
ness and delicacy of perfume.—[ Com. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Dinner Set, 124 Pieces, 
English, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Also. 





a large line of Dinner Sets of MINTON’S, 
COPELAND, and WORCESTER. French Sets 
very low. GLASSWARE AND FANCY GOODS. 
ALL TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


Near 81x Sz. 


747 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
exceilent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and br as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical aa and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the aeeth Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Druggists every where. 





“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, impervious to cold, 
do not retain the y's moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 

the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 
D. ©. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


A.SELIG, 


r r ws 
813 BROADWAY,N.Y 
My Fall importations of Honiton ont whe lee 
raids, Purl read, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just rec eived ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs, 
emb 
materials for Needle-work, ali at the lowest prices. 
Fringes and Buttons made to order,to match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 
Samples sent. 


CORNWALL’S PATENT BROILER 


Broils Steaks, Chops, Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats perfectly. Can be used over hard or soft coal or 
wood fires. No smoke or smell from burnirg grease 
while broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, New York. 


HOW TO WORK EMBROIDERY, 
Ilustrating all the Stitches, 25 cents, post free. 
Mux. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway. P. O. Box 3527. 


25 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with na name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N 














ries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all plication. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


UC, GUNTHER SOM, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fieru Avenue, 


Broadway & 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 


























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


Something New! 
NOVELTY 


Dress Fac aud Skirt Extender. 








For sale by all Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers, also, of the Latest Novelties in Cloth, 
Wire, and Hair-Cloth Bustles and Paniers, Wired and 
other Skirt Protectors, Stocking-Supporters, &c. 














This article of Ladies’ dress is often a great annoy- 
ance. For comfort and utility, the Silk-Covered, 
Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
For sale by the trade everywhere. 





T Manufacturers and 
BENTLEY BROS,, importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 

Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique | * 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stamy red Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, W all- Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 

Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and eigmes. ay! circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
‘Mime. GURNEY & Co., 

Lace Manufacturers and Importers, have just received 
— elegantly sheerd Honiton, Pointand Purl 


edge. braids. §#~ Send 3c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
Sample List,to 711 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 


Uitlity Adjustable Table, 


Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
games, invalids, children, &c. For 
prices and styles, send stamp for 
Catalogue. Mention Harper's 

GEO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious. Any druggist will’ repare it for 
35cents. Circulars may be had y enclosing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 2130, New York City. 


















. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. 


BASKET PICKED TEAS, 
Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-Ib. 
and 1-lb. package by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese Goods, Price-List on a 
TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


CARDS 





30, notw o alike, your name finely: rint- 
ed, in neatcard-case,20e, Best &c ep: | 
est lot out. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton,N 





UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
A most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
latest importation, retailed at wholesale 
rices. ur latest Parisian novelty, the 
ZUGENIE SCALPETTE, perfectly charm- 
ing; a great success; nothing handsomer, 
nothing more comfortable ; self-adjustable ; 
no hair-pins; invaluable for travelling. Ob- 
tainable at this house only; $5 00 each and 
upwa 
The most modern styles of INVISIBLE 
FRONTS for young and old ladies, improv- 
ing the looks of every one, $2 00 per inch on 
hair lace, $1 00 per inch on imitation lace. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutel = on 
hand. CREME BLANC THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIER, 7 the 

complexion, a specialty, $1 00 per box. 
AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lotion, 
will remove tan in 15 minutes. $2 per bottle. 
L. SHAW’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 
color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
or nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
ingredients, to a beautiful brown or black. 
= a. and $1 50 per bottle. 
reat many articles of BEAUTI- 
FYING * BOSMETICS too numerous to 
a mention, obtainable at this establishment 


only. 

RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
direct from Paris. Latest novelties, Combs, 
Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 
other house. Repairing neatly done. 








¢2~ Goods sent to all parts of the coun- 
» when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining. 

r With Skirt Supporter and 
& Self-Adjusting Pads, 
eae Unequa.ep ror Beauty, Styie, anp 
Comrort. 

APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 


teen, $1.50; Contil, $175; Nursing 
Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1 00. 


DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dra ging 
around the body, but a perfectly 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup. 
ae for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. Agents Wanrep. 


Warner Bro’s, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


PAS SELF -ACCOMPANIST.— JUST 
OUT—a new and simple method of figures, in- 
tended for those who have not the time and means for 
a musical education, and who desire to learn the chords 
and accompa: ~ themselves upon the Piano. By this 
simple method a person without any knowledge of 
music can learn quickly to accompany themselves to 

“Sweet Bye-and- 
‘ompanie,” ** Home 
hords in all of 


Chidings,” «Flee as a Bird,” “ Mollie Darling, ” “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and many others. Price One Do ar; will 
be forwarded to any address be on receipt of price. 

J. G. COMMOS, 7 Co aines Place, New New York. 


—<"Glir 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


T Is VILE TRASH 
though I must confess r never saw you look 
more beautiful.” 
“What do you mean, Papa?” “I mean that, 
while I admire the effect, I detest the cause.” 
“There is just exactly, Papa, where you are at 
fault! You think I have been poisoning my face 
with liquid washes or common Lilywhite. Just 
the Patna Cla ~4" “y = = Pye rp a 
persist in doing so, but the daughter of such a dear, 
sensible papa as you are must be possessed 
“Let me vee | in SW ear. 
“TETLO LANC ILLUSION, 
“the most oornint, a and eos 














DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 

















“PE 


“ever offered to the gentle - 

“Our druggist says there is not an ingredient in 
it that is not pure, harmless, and grateful, while 
the odor reminds one of the far-famed roses of 
Cashmere. Now, Papa, never accuse your Edith 
of being thoughtless again.” 


Retails at 50 cents by all Dru ists, or sent by mail. 
HE NR Y TETLOW, 
ans Arch Street, Philad’a. 


WARS 7 7,cHARD WOOK 
Seta ae ELS 


Address 





wi} 


TES 
GRA peRS 


N.Y, 





THAVE 


HOW TO PAINT ON VELVET, 


Or Poonah Painting. Illustrated, 25 cents. 
Muze. GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 


UPERFLUOUS H AIR. —Ladies afflicted 

with superfluous hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may apply with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Moe. TOL LIAN, who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
Applications must be made Personaty, at No. 216 
West 88th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations. 50 cents, post free. 
| Mux. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P. O. Box 3527. 


‘MIXED CA RDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
60 H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


«x 6 

















times its cost.”—T. V. Hower & Son. 


Dressmaking made easy. 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


“A perfect onenat in every way.”—Fie.p, Lerrer, & Co. 


“We would not be without it for a hundred 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.--MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS CUTTER. 
Millinery perfected by its use. 


Invaluable to Dry-Goods Dealers. Send 
GEORGE MOORE, Box 1688, P. O., New York. 





NO INK RE 
contains solidified 
will write a page!!!! 
ment. 

tw The “Christian Union” of 


UIRED. 





experience, for this notice is written with one of these 


om. 8, 5, 1877, ss: “Jt is all it claims to be. We 
pens, and we propose to carry it 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


We have invented and patented (July 17th, 1877) a Pen-holder which 
nk to last years! and with which any pen can be 
Sample, postpaid, 25 cents. y  Bztrnordinary tnducements to parties out of employ- 


used !!’ Once dipping in WATER 
HILLYER, 306 Broadway, N. WY. 

Srom @ practical 
the time,” 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We call your especial attention this week to our 


Children's Department 


BOYS' KILT PLAITED JOSIES, $1 50, $2 50, $3 50, $4. 
“« PANTS SUITS, $3 50, $4 ‘00, "4 50, and $5 00. 
GABRIELS, T5c., $1 00, and $1 25; in all sizes, from 

two to eight years. 

MISSES’ SUITS of Brown Debege, trimmed with 
dark brown—six years, $400: eight years, $4 25; 
ten years, $4 50; twelve years, $5 50; fourteen years, 
$6 00; sixteen years, $6 50. Damasse Goods in same 
sizes, edged with light blue or Cardinal red, $5 50, 

$6 00, $6 50, $7 00, $7 50. 

Fancy KNICKERBOCKER CLOTH, or all-wool Da- 
masse, trimmed with Galloon and made in Bretonne 
style or Polonaise, in sizes from 6 to 16 years, $8 00 
to $16 00. 

CHILDREN’S EMBROIDERED SUITS in every style 
and combination, in sizes from two to six years, 
$1 50 to $4 00. 

CHILDREN’S BEAVER CLOAKS, four years, $2 50; 
six years, $3 00; eight years, $3 50; ten years, $4 00; 
twelve years, $4 50; fourteen years, $5 00; sixteen 

years, $6 00. Castor Beavers in same sizes, richly 
Caeneed with Silk, ne blue, green, black, and 
drab, from $5 50 to y2 50. 

Children’s Waterproof Cloaks from $2 50 to $5 50. 

INFANTS’ ROBES from $2 50 to $10 00. 

Infanis’ Slips, long and short, from 75c. to $3 50. 

Embroidered Flannel and Cashmere Squares, from 
$1 00 to $2 00, . 

BABIES’ LONG CASHMERE CLOAKS, trimmed 
with quilted Satin and Fringe, lined all through, in 
any color, from $1 00 to $12 00. Being the cheapest 
and handsomest goods in the market. 


Our ORDER DEPARTMENT is under the super- 
vision of the best French Dressmakers, warranting the 
most perfect satisfaction to all parties entrusting us 
with orders. 

CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
We have just received some great bargains in 


Black and Colored Silks. 
Also, several Cases of the Latest Novelties in DRESS 
GOODS, at the lowest possible rates. 


KEYES, 
349 and 351 Eighth iounee, New York. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N. Y,, 
WILL SEND FREE 
On application a copy of their FALL and WINTER 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE-LIST OF 


MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS, 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ 


SUITS, CLOAKS, UNDERGARMENTS, 
LADIES’ TRIMMED HATS, FURS, 
LACES, HOSIERY, DRESS & TRIM- 
MING SILKS, &c., LADIES’, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES, 

-—— — 











A large saving can be made by par- 
ties residing at a distance in trading 
direct with New York. 





Full information given in our Cata- 
logue to aid in the sending of orders. 
RENE i 2 SO 
We promise the same attention to 
orders entrusted TO US as if pur- 

chaser were present in person. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN | 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointment and Veils, Floral Gar- 
nitures for Ball and Evening 
Costumes, 

** ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical "Leaf Plants and Bougnets “a Bpe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Or- 
ders by mail receive special care. Illustrated catalogue 
with price-list mailed free on application. 

THE PAKRISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


_ FALL FASHIONS, 


We are now prepared to tochew our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


Dress Trimmings, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by our 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lume and 
Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk 
Fringes in Twist and Chenille ; Black and Colored Bro- 
ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COS- 
TUMES, and a lot of bef choice Breton Braids, 
entirely new designs, at moderate prices. Dress 
Trimmings of ail kinds made to order to match any 
color. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
s@~ We have no Catalogues, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


ra) with name, 10c., post- 
25 ca N. ¥. Box 50, 











Fancy Cards (no two alike) 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., } 








ee oe — 


Ocroser 20, 1877.] 








Fall Importations, 


& ill 


ARE EXHIBITING AT RETAIL A CHOICE SE- 
LECTION OF 


NOVELTIES 


French, Secinies and 
English Dress Goods, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Plain & BrocadeVelvets, 
Matelasse and Silk Cloakings, 
India and other Shawls, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Hosiery, 
Paris Suits&Costumes,&c. 


Special Order Department 


LADIES’ BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX MADE BY 
MEASUREMENT. THE MATERIALS USED ARE 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS DEPART- 
MENT; GOODS SEWED BY HAND, IN THE 
MOST CHARMING DESIGNS, AND TRIMMED 
WITH THE FINEST LACES AND MOST DELI- 
CATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

A NOVELTY 
IS THE POMPADOUR SET, IN FOUR PIECES, 
COMPRISING NIGHT-DRESS, CORSET COVER, 
CHEMISE AND DRAWERS, ALL TO CORRE- 
SPOND, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING WIIEN 
MADE IN THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

TRAIL SKIRTS ARE IN ENTIRELY NEW 
SHAPES THIS SEASON; STYLES BEING ESPE- 
CIALLY SUITED TO THE PRINCESS COSTUME 
OR WEDDING DRESSES. 

SAMPLES EXHIBITED, AND OUTFITS MADE 
UP AT THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. EXPERI- 
ENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND FIT- 
TING. PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. 





SAMPLES OF 
GOODS AND CATA- 
LOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’, 

AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CARE- 
FULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
AND GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO ANY 
DESTINATION. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST. 
GRAND, CHRYSTIE, «& FORSYTH CTH Sts.,N. Y. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N. Y, 


We are now opening our late importations in Silks, 
Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Millinery, 


in the latest Novelties. Samples sent free to all parts 
of the Union. 


Special Novelties and very popular prices in the fol- 
lowing : 


BLACK SILKS, 85c., 95c., $1 0¢ 

Magnificent quality at $1 15, #1 $5, $1 85. 

COLORED SILKS, superb quality, at $1 00, $1 25, our 
own special colors ; sold last season at $150 and 


$1 75. 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
In all the new Moss and Myrtle shades, from $1 50 


up. 
FEATHERS. 


The most magnificent assortment in this city, from 
5c. tip, up. 


28-inch’ extra heavy OSTRICH PLUMES, at $2 50, 
33 50, $4 50; best value in this city. 


DRESS GOODS. 
NEW NOVELTIES. Five Cases new Moss effects, 
latest French Novelties, 25c., 35c., 45c. Also, full 
lines of Galloons to match the goods. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
We are opening new styles at low prices. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., New York, 


Clair de Ja Lane and Bronze 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS. 
BRETON EMBROIDERIES, 
BRAIDS, ORNAMENTS, BUTTONS, &o. 


EXQUISITELY-PAINTED SETS, 


(Ear-rings and Brooch), 
ALL COLORS, 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 


With Illustrations. 25 cents, post free. 
Mur. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527. 












































HARPER'S BAZAR. a i a 
Fare gp 2 Sete tate cz imost Marreons, 
[ <i eo om Somiinn< Soe | ema em > | on Som, © For One Dollar 


YO 


A PERSON WHO HAS NEVER PLA 
pee an accompaniment on the Piano or 
ments and testimonials some from the 


For instance, 
DEXTER SMITH, 


The Editor of 
paper in America, and author of some of 
most beautiful songs, speaking of our charts, says: 


arts, I feel sure t 
a 


home where there is a pi: 
charts are 
tion table is to arithmet 
= STON, March 16, 187%. DEXTER SMITH. 
ese Charts are sommy NG ENTI 
hensibios pe text. FIT TIG 


ano or an organ, T 


poomie 


the 
E postage = EM 


desire 
ing 


A 
nts for the United States. 
__ any vocai or instrumenta 





he most popular musical 
our 


“ After exam: —y Mason's Pianoforte and 
Orga: cir merits wall be widely 
soprevigned, on that they will find a place in every 


hese 
re to music =o the muitiplica- 


TLY OVE 
ars old can pt ane perfect are they in tt. Big A as in FORMING 
They “will save the many dollars expended in tuition fees, and give more satisf: walle 
oes or old, who have no piano or organ in their house, should buy 2. — 
accomplishment with very little trouble, and ata + very slight ex 
eat merit and usefulness rN a? invention. 
ddress all orders to “the TURN RMA ANUEAC 
eb EEE hese Charts will te A 0 On Bid 
usic in a few it 


CAN LEARN TO PLAY ON 
THE PIANO IN HALF A DAY 


BY USING MASON’S Ct CHARTS 
BEFO 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL ! 
AND HAS 


They lish our rani and the merit 
The cost 
From one of the largest music dealers in the U.S, 
Boston, March 19, 1877. 
We have sold many of Mason’s Cuants, and have 
not heard of a 
SINGLE INSTANCE 
Where a. have not given entire sotietection. 
HITE, SMITH & C 
~ 4 Publishers and Publishers of* Foro.” 
From Rev. A. E. Dexntsoy: 
NVILLE, Conrw., May 1, 1877. 
I know the inventor of Mason’s CHARTS, and that 
the charts will do what is claimed for them. 
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R THE KEYS, FORMING A PART OF TH 
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moments. Cut this advt. out and preserve 





1877 JONES 1840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all 
the latest NOVELTIES on EXHIBITION throughout 
the entire establishment. 








GREAT VARIETY (A BOYS’ SUITS. 

DRESS GOODS. ovo MILLINERY. 
SACQUES. 8G “6. Fanoy Goovs, 
suITS. 4=o ~(__ HOSIERY. 
Suawis. on a “Laczs, 





* JONES” 0, 


Eighth preneny 


| 


Eighth Avenue | 





AND 





Minetesnth Street. } Nineteenth Street. 


a ONES © 


SHOES ao, oO” siLKs. 

sampaita, ° gO O CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR QO oo DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. me} A_O CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 
" SILVER-PLATED | WARE, &o., &. 
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(er"— Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
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HE STANDARD of all our goods is the highest, the prices at 
which we sell them the lowest for the standard. We are in 
most intimate connection with European centres of trade, are 
having exclusive qualities, designs and shades continually 
originated for us, and aim to offer, at all seasons, the choicest 
seleciiun of fabrics in our line to be found in the New York market. 


x a\inery and Trimming Pury, 


“Velvets, ” 


ding S Shades in Three Qualities, 2 \wwt 


ee ee sent on application of colors specified. a 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxerr’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weerxry, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WreEx.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoutwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


a nies 


Tere ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 


Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce 
“Dr. Beecher’s Pearl a for beautifying 
the Teeth, Address M. va BEECHER, Dentist, 


EERE 


IF YOU LIVE 


IN OR NEAR NEW YORK CITY, 
Do not fail to Pay a Visit of Examination to 


EHRICHS’, 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF NOVELTIES 
IN 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS, 
CLOAKS, UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE MILLINERY, &c. 
The quality of our goods, and the very reasonable 


character of our prices, are a surety that your first visit 
will induce you to favor us with continued patronage, 





Ladies living at a distance can obtain our styles and 
prices, with rich illustrations and complete desc rip- 
tions, by subscribing to our “‘ Fashion Quarterly”—a 
sensible Magazine for sensible women. 50 cents per 
year ; 15 cents per number. 

ur ress 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Sth Avenue, N. Y., 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 








The latest —_ of the season in Paris, Berlin, 
and English Dress 8; also, those of the best 
American anaineaas at “extraordinary low prices. 
Ladies are respectfully requested to note the following 
prices before making their purchases. 

DRESS GOODS. 
Fine FRENCH, ENGLISH, and GERMAN NOVEL- 

TIES, pure silk and wool, from 75c. to $4 0 per yard. 
Fine ENGLISH SERGES, all wool, from 50c. to $1 50. 
Fine GERMAN SERGES, all wool, from 87}¢c. to T5c. 
Beautiful plain DRESS @OODS, very wide and in new 

shades, from 18c. to 50c. 

FRENCH CASHMERE, all wool, extra wide, from 


50c. to $1 50. 
ENGLISH CASHMERE, all wool, extra wide, from 
0c 
Beautifa FRENCH and SCOTCH PLAIDS, from 25c. 
to 
Be ecrifal “AM ERICAN PLAIDS, from 10c. to 87¥c. 
IRISH and FRENCH SILK POPLINS, from 5vc. to 
1 50, 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
Our Silks were purchased at the great auction sales 
in August, consequently, we are aes to offer a bet- 
ter Silk at a lower price than ev 
Very fine Cashmere finish BLAC K SILK, at $2 00 and 
$3 00 ; worth $1 ot a yard more. 
Extra heavy BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 50 
and $2 00; worth T5c. per yard more. 
Splendid quality BLACK SILK, at 65c.,75c., 90c., $1 00 ; 
worth 50c. per yard more. 
COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS. 
The best quality of COLORED DRESS SILKS, at T5c. 
to $3 00; worth 50c. per yard more. 
The best quality of STRIPED DRESS SILKS, at 6244. 
to $1 50; worth 50c. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODS. 
— age pee pean, from 20c.to $1 00; 
orth 20c, per 
BLACK = 


ERE, ‘all “wool, from 45c. to $1 50; 
worth 


25c. per yard more. 
BLACK DRAP "ETE, all wool, from $1 00 to $3 00; 
worth 40c, per yard more. 
BLACK CRAPE — ‘from 87¥c. to T5c.; worth 
15c. per yard mo 
Fine BLACK CRAPES, from 90c. to $10 00 per yard. 
MOURNING SHAW LS and MOURNING SUITS con- 
stantly on hand, and at the lowest prices. 
SHAWLS, 
A very choice selection of SHAWLS, all new designs. 
Fine Scotch PLAID SHAWLS, from $1 75 to $15 00. 
— and Scotch PAISLEY SHAWLS, from $7 00 to 
50 00, 
French and Scotch BROCHE SHAWLS, $6 00 to $110. 
CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 
Heavy BEAVER CLOAKS, extra long, from $2 50 to 
$75 00, 
WALLER & MoSORLEY, 


N. B.—Our fall Catalogue now ready and sent free 
of charge upon receipt of bf applivation. 


WALLER «™ McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 





QTAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. ¥. 





to sell is to Manquanve NO 
NTED PEDDLING from house to house. 
Hors. axp Travetine 

385 ae: So. 


Queen Crry Giass & Laur Woass, " Cinemnati, Ohio. 





44 Third Avenue, New York. 
5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 


Very Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 





case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


4 


name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


not a hundredth part of their 





NVENTION OF THE ACE. 


NOT THE SLIGHTEST KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC can in an hour’s time 


Organ in as ey as Ap cfr by three months of study. 
ATTEoO 
These testimonials are but few of hundreds we possess. estab 
either for yourself or a present ; you will never regret it. 


We number among our endorse- 
in the worlc. 

this is all we wish. Buy one 
trinsic value. 

From the Publisher of the “ Curtsttan Union.” 

New York, March 26, 1877. 

The charts are received. . .. a, A are very 

tagentoes. and will de whas 
(Signed) H.C 


of the charts %, 


usa 
9 8 iG, Pu GLISHER. 


Dear Srr,— <a ae Friday I bought my 
little Emma'(12 yenrs old) aset of your charts; 
she had never taken a lesson, and knew nothing ot 
music. On Saturday eve she very prettily played 
a to several of our favorite songs. 
They are simply wonderful ; do more than 

you claim, and are worth a whole year's le one 
Boston, Sept. 11. . W. H. GILLESPIE, 


SIC Poking it inetentiy as compre- 

PIANO ORGAN. Achild 
ead with their nei as are as astory from a book. 
end, It is so easy to learn by these charts that 


ey Can, as they can easily learn at the house ofa friend, and gain this 
e price ok Rene nen has been placed at a very low figure, consider- 

with full instructions, will be sent to any address for 
ING CO., 26 


Jentral Street, Boston, Mass., Sole 
» and you can play any accompaniment te 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK. 


1877 FALL AND WINTER 1878 


OPENING OF NEW AND ELEGANT LINES 
OF GOODS in all our = ied 
MANY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTI 
OUR OW Y “IMPORTATIONS. 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 
LACES AND ee ee 
TRIMMINGS AND FRINGES, 
HOSIERY and U NDERWEAR. 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
MADE-UP LACE ARTICLES, 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
PARISIAN FANCY GOODS, 
ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FROM 
PREVIOUS SEASONS. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored Dress Silks. 


The leading and most standard French makes. 
Cheaper than they have been sold in 20 years. 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF OUR 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


TWO BUTTONS, $100. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 38. 
THREE Boetrons, 115. SIX BUTTONS, 162, 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S, 75c. 

Magnificent assortment of Colors. Positively the 
best low-priced Kid Glove in the world. 


IMMEDIATE AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO 
ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


CARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0, 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


Have now open their assortment for Fall of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


IN 
Axminster, Moquette, Wilton, 
Brussels, Tapestry, & Ingrain. 


ALSO, 
A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


PERSIAN AND TURKISH 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 
ASTHMA D. LANGELL'S as Aste AND 


=e! 





Fav’ CAN TAR 4 ARRH BI years between lift 
and sent with ASTH ‘4, I experimenter 
by compounding roc ate and herbe and inbaliag 
the oy I foi Is discovered aware 
STHUMA ‘aad OA TARRH. 
modell to relieve any case of Asthma im 
stantly, #0 the Tn ~ ean ite down to sleep, 


Ry mail, $7.00 
7 hater ose, New York, 





LANGELL, Office 
Or Apote Creek. Onto. 
aday sure made by Ag gente se elling z 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


$10 £ $25: 
ques & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85. Lliustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


ELEGANT C ARDS, no two alike, with name, 
2. 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 

our new 4-page illustrated Jewelry and 

Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 

to make money. Address M. Cronegh 

& Co.,Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis oS 
Y WANTED. 

AGE NTS For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, tl. 
Or San = Cal. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 1c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
ny } A Month 3 aad  EEponses. CANDY & 
Doses So NOVELTIES 
H_SMITH &00. Confectioners. Uinetuna:s 
65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 
\WANTED_) Men to distribute circulars for ¢ ach. 
Address Dr. J. R. HEISLEY, Salem, New Jerse 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A FEW ELEGANT TRIFLES. 





[Ocroper 20, 1877. 
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An Asu-RECEIVER. 
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Nuns 


A Boox-Mark. 


A Smoxinc-Cap. 





FACETLE. 

One test of a great mind is its instantane- 
ous availability in an emergency. The boy 
who can drop a paper bag of eggs on the 
sidewalk and pass on without changing his 
gait, interrupting his whistle, or looking at 
what he has dropped has a future before 
him, and perhaps something unpleasant be- 
hind him. 






















stesiiimtaciel ita 
Nasty Worx—Stirring up Greece. 
a 


“Tiow d’ye do, Aunt Maria?” said a 
Georgia lady to an old colored lady. 

“T ain’t yer a’nt, missis,” loftily replied 
the aged female, “and I ain’t yer uncle; I's 
yer ekal.” BY 
SHABBY-GENTEEL PROVERBS. 


A new umbrella case covers a maltitude 
of slits. 

A paper collar never goes to the wash. 

Always put off till to-morrow what you 
can not pay to-day. 
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A~~ DELICATE SITUATIO 




























In a shower of rain an old hat looks as 
good as a new one, 

Half a pair of gloves is better than none 
at all. 

It is a short bill that has no renewal. 

Never leave off a brass chain till you get 
a gold one. 

Level boot heels and a light heart always 
go together. cS 
THE OLD STORY. 

(Scientific Version.) 
Prorgssor Epwin Brown ro Dr. ANGELINA 
ONES, = 
At the Professors’ Ball to-night 
Our orbits crossed ; and still 
Throbs on my arm of fingers light 
The sweet magnetic thrill. 


Like twin spheres through ellipses due, 
A double constellation, °“=>—-- 

We moved to rhythmic music true, 
In axial rotation. 


The blood corpuscles in my heart 
Were stirred to sweetest tones, 
As into voice electric start 


| | |{ 
| | 
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A RELUCTANT SURRENDER. 
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Pulses of telephones. 






































We met again, and yet again, 
And unlike gravitation, 

The psychic force which made us fain, 
Increased by separation. 


My senses you the more seduced— | 
Such Cupid’s master malice is— 

When to your elements reduced 
By chemical analysis. 


“To iron in her blood is due” 

(I said) “that cheek’s rare crimson ; 
Her silken treeses’ golden hue 

Means prevalence of brimstone. 


| 
| 





“To protoplasm her cells were wrought 
For ether’s vortex-rings, 

While, for her rearing, sunbeams brought 
Their wave of golden wings. 

“Her feelings may be all resolved 
To cerebral attrition ; » 

Mere energy,” I said, “ evolved 
From brain-decomposition.” 


In vain! With love I glow the more, 
The more I analyze you, 

Sum up your elemental score, 
And but the higher prize you. 


Then speak, Automaton divine, 
And save me from distraction ; 

Let our two lives in one combine 
By mutual attraction t 


. 

Thanks, love; the sun withdraws his light 
In cirrous vapor-masses ; 

His beam, which noon combines to white, 
Through rainbow-glories passes. 


Like him our spectrum let’s extend 
Past visnal rays far shining, 

Nor know of love or life an end, 
In new force-forms combining ! 
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__AHASTY RESUMP TION 











“DISCRETION IS THE BETTER PART OF VALOR.” 
“T suppose those bellsare sound- | ee en 
| ing an alarm of fire,” sneeringly 
| said a man, as the church bells were 
} calling together the worshipers on 

Sunday morning; to which a cler- 
gzyman, who was passing, rejoined, 
* Yes, my friend, but the fire is not 
in this world.” | 


1 
} 
| 
} 
| 


—~<.——_—_ 
Tur Latest Move.—Young men 
| of the middle class are getting so 
shy and hard to catch, that parents 
will have to begin to offer chro- 
mos along with their marriageable 
daughters, 


NOT TO BE BEATEN. 

“ My doll can open her eyes !” 

* My doll never shuts hers!” 

—_—_——— 

Pasturrs new.—After a boy is 
tired out hoeing potatoes, nothing 
seems to rest him more than to dig 
over a few square rods of green- | 
sward in search of bait. 





cimitahitiiendas 
At a school exhibition in Massa- | 
chusetts the other day,a young fe- | 











SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED. 
** Now in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Czsar feed, 
rhat he is grown so great ?”’—$udlins Ceasar. 





















male read a poem of three hundred | 
and eighty-nine verses, At the | 
eighty-third verse the exercises | 
were adjourned for dinner, and the 
audience returned in due time, car- 
rying air-pillows and lap-robes. 


A CRITIC. 





A Cicar-CasE. 


What is the reason for the present rage 
for the triolet? It is about as unmanage- 
able as the sonnet, and as unsatisfactory 
when it is done. For instance, I see my 
lady-love go by, and straightway I sing: 

* She’s a sweet pouting pet, 

In the whitest of petticoats; 
The divinest coquette 
That you ever saw yet 
In a smart Ulsterette 

And the bravest of jetty coats! 
Such a sweet pouting pet, 

In the whitest of petticoats !” 


Or Baby Bunting commissions me to get 
her some furs, so I carol forth the follow- 
ing: 
“Oh, a fine sable muff 
For sweet Baby Bunting! 
With a sleek otter cuff, 
And a soft seal-skin muff, 
I will get her enough, 
When J go a-hunting! 
Oh, a fine sable muff 
For sweet Baby Bunting!” 
—__——___— 


Glancing at the ticket received for the 
boy travelling half fare as under twelve, he 
looked at him and then at his mother, then 
at the ticket, and remarked that he was “a 
large boy to be riding at half fare.” 

*T know he is, Sir,” said the lady; “ but 
he’s grown a good deal since we started.” 

When last seen, Sandy, the conductor of 
the noted slow train, was on his way to 
speak to the engineer about it. 

caneneahealiiedindosiens 


“Continvous Brakes”—Those commit- 
ted by our house-maid in the execution of 
her duty. 

“* My dear boy,” said a mother to her son, 
as he handed round his plate for more tur- 
key, “this is the fourth time you've been 
helped.” 

“I know, mother,” replied the boy, “ but 
that turkey pecked at me once, and i want 
to get equare with him.” 

e got his turkey. 
os 

“ Madam, don't gee know that your baby 
wil] catch its death of cold there ?” 

“No, Sir,” she promptly responded. 

“Weill, it’s such carelessness as that 
which fills our cemetery with little graves,” 
he continued. 

“While all the old fools continue to live,” 


she replied. 


It is stated that it takes five Highlanders 
to post a letter. The first buys a stamp, 
the second pays for it, the third affixes it, 
the fourth puts the letter into the letter- 
box, and the fifth looks down the aperture 
after it. ° sk 

Whatever else may be said against the 
Chinese, no one can truthfully say that he 
ever saw one who parted his hair in the mid- 
dle, s 

Goon THING TO DO WHEN THE LEAVES BEGIN 
To Fati—Turn over a fresh one, 

cmaisvndlpisonani 

If you would have an idea of the ocean in 
a storm, just imagine ten thousand mount- 
ains, all drunk, and chasing one another 
over newly ploughed ground, with lots of 
caverns in it for them to step into now and 


then, ° 


The wife of a gallant colonel being told 
by her husband that he would bring her 
home Dombey and Son, ordered beds to be 
made up for them. 


a ny 
Fat men should not skate, although they 
make a good impression on Ice, 
——-~»———- 


QUITE TOO AWFULLY PreTTY.—It is assert- 
ed that one of the latest novelties of fash- 
ion is alady’s shoe with a looking-glass heel. 
The object of this extraordinary addition to 
a lady’s toilette is not exactly clear, but 
those who do not understand will yet ad- 
mit that in something so peculiar there is 
abundant opportunity for reflection. 


ly 

















